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THE LITTLE CLERGEON’S “ALMA 
REDEMPTORIS MATER” 


JN his study of the sources and analogues 
of “The Prioress’s Tale,” Carleton 
Brown showed that the responsorium Gaude 
Maria is in all probability the song proper 
to the legend, for which the Alma 
Redemptoris, and other hymns, were sub- 
stituted by fourteenth and fifteenth century 
writers : 
Gaude, Maria virgo, cunctas hereses sola intere- 
misti ; 
Que Gabrielis archangeli dictis credisti. 
Dum Virgo Deum et hominem genuisti, 
Et post partum Virgo inviolata permansisti. 
(Versus) Gabrielem archangelum scimus divinitus 
to esse affatum ; 
Uterum tuum de 
impregnatum > 
Erubescat Judeus infelix, qui dicit Christum 
Joseph semine esse natum.' 

Professor Brown noted that it is indeed 
strange that this responsorium, with its anti- 
Semitic “ Erubescat” clause, containing an 
obvious motive for the murder of the child, 
should have been superseded by the Alma 
Redemptoris Mater. He wrote, “. .. if we 
are right in believing that this Marian 
antiphon Alma Redemptoris Mater was once 
frequently sung in the schools, a reason for 
the change at once appears. For I can dis- 
cover no evidence that the Gaude Maria 
Was similarly used.? 

Brown was using the hazardous argument 
from silence in his conjecture that the Alma 
Redemptoris Mater was sung in the schools 
Whereas the Gaude Maria was not. Two of 


Pm. Study of the Miracle of Our Lady Told by 
faucer’s Prioress, Chaucer Soc., 2nd Ser., No. 45, 
London, 1910, p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 126. 


Spiritu Sancto credimus 
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the analogues he printed identify the Gaude 
Maria as a responsorium from the office of 
Matins of the Feast of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin (February 2),° and one 
says that it had to be sung by boys because 
the pitch was very high.* Since the obvious 
source of juvenile voices was the schools, it 
would be impossible to substantiate Pro- 
fessor Brown’s conjecture. 

The liturgy itself can give a_ better 
explanation of what may have happened to 
the Gaude Maria. The Sarum Missal gives 
the Gaude Maria without the “ Erubescat,’”* 
and the Use of Sarum was the most pre- 
valent version of the Roman Rite in England 
in the late Middle Ages. Without the 
‘“* Erubescat,” the responsorium ceases to be 
vital to the story, thus opening the way for 
the substitutition of any other responsorium, 
antiphon, or hymn. BEVERLY Boyp. 

The University of Texas. 

* [bid., pp. 17, 25-26. 

* Ibid., pp. 29-31. 


>The Sarum Missal, ed. J. 
Oxford, 1916, p. 496. 


THE QUESTION OF “LUSTY 
MALYNE” 


PROFESSOR W. A. TURNER recently 
raised the interesting question why 
Malyne, daughter of Symkyn the miller in 
Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale, does not cry out or 
resist when surprised in her sleep by the 
clerk Aleyn, but yields. to him readily 
although he has neither dallied with her 
beforehand nor made an assignation with 
her. (Nor has he even supped with her, as 
his counterpart does in Le Meunier et las 
jl. Clers, the closest analogue we have.) 
‘“* Moreover,” he asks, “ how do we explain 
Aleyn’s confidence? Was it not suicidal 
folly to fall upon the girl in the very room 
with her notably touchy and belligerent 
father? *! The answer, he thinks, is her 
‘kamus’ nose, which was thought to indicate 
that its possessor was unusually amorous. 
This is useful information on Malyne’s nose, 
but it is not necessarily the only or the 
simplest explanation of Aleyn’s easy con- 
quest. We can find another at least as likely 
without going outside Chaucer’s story for 
additional information. 
Aleyn and John are apparently far from 
being strangers to Symkyn and his family. 


** Chaucer's ‘ Lusty Malyne’,” N. & Q., NS., I 
(1954), 232. 


Wickham Legg, 
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We have been given no word of a previous 
association between them and the miller 
except the statement that John knows the 
way. But the greetings they exchange with 
him upon their arrival at the mill are those 
of old acquaintances. And, more signifi- 
cantly, Aleyn’s first words are: “Al hayl, 
Symond, y-fayth! / Hou fares thy faire 
doghter and thy wyf? ” (4022-3). So Aleyn 
knows Malyn of old,” and his acquaintance 
with her is stressed, not only by his asking 
about her the moment he sees Symkyn, but 
also by his mentioning her before her 
mother instead of after, as would have been 
proper, and by his calling her fair. 

And for what sort of young lady would 
Aleyn have taken Malyne, even without any 
clues her nose may have supplied? 
Evidence of her standards is provided by the 
ease with which there comes to her lips the 
word ‘ lemman’ (4240, 4247)—a word which 
even the rough-and-ready Manciple 
apologizes for using (H.204-222), and which 
Chaucer uses repeatedly, in the third person, 
to denote the promiscuous.* Further, in 
telling the tale, the Reeve repeatedly calls 
her a wench, both directly (3973, 4167, 4193, 
4194) and through the mouth of Aleyn 
(4178). Although, according to the O.E.D., 
in Chaucer’s day ‘wench’ could mean a 
female servant, or simply a girl, Chaucer 
uses it only twice with either of these as its 
exclusive meaning,* while he uses it many 
times with its usual meaning of light or 
wanton girl or woman.° 

Chaucer thus provides us with pointed 
evidence of prior acquaintance between 
Aleyn and Malyne, and his choice of words 
suggests that she was a loose woman and 
that Aleyn recognized her as such, whether 
for reasons of nose, vocabulary, behavior 


*Professor Tatlock has already observed that 
Aleyn ‘“ gives some hint that he had earlier cast 
an eye on the daughter.”"—The Mind and Art of 
Chaucer (Syracuse, N.Y., 1950), p. 100. 

*The third-person characterization of someone 
as a ‘lemman’ seems to have indicated promiscuity 
much more clearly than the second-person use of 
it as a term of endearment, which is of course the 
way Malyne uses it. 

* MillT 3631; and HF I, 206. 

‘Leaving RvT out of consideration for the 
moment, the word has this meaning in CkT 4374; 
WBProl 393, 398; FrT 1355, 1359, 1362; PardProl 
453; MkT 2227 (3417); and MancT 215, 220. In 
MillT 3254, it may mean either ‘girl’ or, not 
inapropriately for Allison, ‘wanton.’ In MerchT 
2202, it clearly has two meanings, marking both a 
class and a moral distinction between a wench and 
a gentlewoman. 
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during their acquaintance, or any combina- 
tion of these factors. If her looseness was 
readily recognizable to Aleyn, presumably 
it was to others as well; and it thus adds 
irony to Chaucer’s description of the pride 
of Symkyn and his family in their fine 
lineage. The parson’s pride in his grand. 
daughter and his purpose “to bistowe hire 
hye / Into som worthy blood of auncetrye” 
(3981-2) appear, upon consideration of 
Malyne’s character and probable reputation, 
as ridiculous as Symkyn’s pride in his wife's 
good background.*® 
KATHERINE T. EMERSON, 


Lehigh University. 


*See H. S. Bennett, ‘“‘ Medieval Literature and 
the Modern Reader,’ Essays and Studies by 
ee of the English Association, XXXI (1945), 
7-9. 


THE 
“SUTTELL AND DISSAYVABULL” 
WORLD OF CHAUCER’S “ TROILUS” 


T is a fact that the Beowulf codex, British 
Museum MS Cotton Vitellius A.xv, isa 
collection in verse and prose of marvellous 
tales:' of wonders of the East, of 
St. Chrisopher the tall, of marvellous beasts 
which much-travelled Alexander described 
to his tutor Aristotle. To what extent this 
fact should influence a student’s first, or 
fifth, reading of Beowulf is a debatable 
matter; but surely there can be no fruitful 
debate whether a group of marvellous 
tales was compiled under a_ particular 
classification to satisfy a particular interest. 
Hence a persistent question again poses 
itself: do students always pay sufficient 
attention to the total contents of a given 
medieval manuscript, which, as a miscellany, 
may often contain fair scribal copy of thirty 
or forty different items?* And may not such 
attention sometimes provide useful clues 
to the interpretation of a particular poem or 
crux therein? 
Preliminaries concluded, we may now 
‘See Kenneth Sisam, Studies in the History of 
Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), pp. 64-6; 
W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 14-15. 
?See Three Old English Prose Texts, ed. Stanley 
Rypins, EETS OS No. 161 (1924). 
*See Rossell H. Robbins, 
Anthology,” PMLA, LXIX (June, 1954), 610-618; 
Curt F. Biihler, “‘ Sir John Paston’s Grete Book 


a Fifteenth Century ‘Best Seller’,’ MLN. 
(1941), 345-351. 
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turn to the point of this note. Scribbled at 
the end of the copy of Chaucer’s Troilus in 
St. John’s, Cambridge, MS L.1 (James No. 
735), fol. 119’, and written, according to 
Carleton Brown, in a_ sixteenth-century 
hand, are the following anonymous holo- 
graph (?) ME verses here reprinted with 
modern capitalization and pointing: 
1 Thys world ys suttell and dissayvabull, 

Lazghyng whith a flateryng countenaunce. 

At the prime face, swete and amyabull— 

So vndur false colour hit causyth greuance: 
5 He that oon hys suertie hymself wyll auaunce’® 

Thynkyng hym self whith out iepardie 

Oftymes ys stryken in to the traunce 
8 Ofasoden fall, bot yet ys recouere.* 
These lines, which I take to represent a 
typical early Renaissance response to the 
mood and sentiment of Chaucer’s Troilus, 
are undistinguished in style and comman- 
place in thought, like a host of other undis- 
tinguished fifteenth-century ME poems 
which bewail the cruelty of Dame Fortune 
and her spinning wheel in a deterministic 
vein wholly unlike the late Renaissance 
secular and Protestant emphasis on 
individual responsibility, set forth, say, in 
Francis Bacon’s solemn essay “ Of Fortune,” 
and in Ancient Pistol’s jocular ranting about 
“giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel” 
(Henry V, Ill. vi. 29). Conceding that one 
swallow does not make a summer, I suggest 
that the Boethian sentiments of these 
anonymous ME lines are tuned to the suffer- 
ing and “ recovery ” of Chaucer’s wan hero 
in bk. iv; and justify the continued interest 
of Chaucerians in the influence of Boethius.’ 


R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


‘The MS. is described by M. R. James, A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge, 1913), No. 235; and by R. K. Root, The 
Manuscripts of Chaucer's Troilus (Pub. Chaucer 
Society. First series, vol. XCVIII, 1914), p. 33. 
*Construe: “He who won his sovereignty by 
himself may continue . . .” 

‘See Carleton Brown, A Register of Middle 
English Verse (Oxford, 1916), I, 231. Mr. F. P. 
White, Librarian of St. John’s, informs me that 
the writing is now “ very faint.” 

E.g., T. A. Stroud, “ Boethius’ Influence on 
Chaucer’s Troilus,” MP, XLIX (1951), 1-9; D. W. 
one “Chaucerian Tragedy,” ELH, XIX 


“SALLIED” MAY MEAN “SALLIED” 


PROFESSOR FREDSON BOWERS 
rather convincingly established the case 
for sallied as the true reading of the much 
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debated word in the first line of Hamlet’s 
initial solilequy.! However, it is debatable 
whether sallied in the text is a variant form 
for sullied (as Bowers maintains) or is a 
word with a far different meaning deriving 
from a military term. 

The Oxford English Dictionary, giving 
examples from before and after Shake- 
speare’s time, defines sally : 

f Sally v’ 

1. intr. Of a warlike force: To issue 

suddenly from a place of defence or 

retreat in order to make an attack; spec. 
of a besieged force, to make a sortie. 

Also, to sally out. 

Did Shakespeare mean sallied flesh in 
terms of this definition? Flesh that was 
sallied would be flesh that was attacked. Is 
Hamlet saying that his flesh has been too 
much attacked by the problems of this 
world, which, though always previously de- 
feated, continue to make sorties? Hamlet 
is weary of vanquishing an enemy that is 
never finally defeated. He wishes for 
death or, at least, a form that could not be | 
attacked. 

It “is difficult to argue which gives 
the better meaning in the context, for per- 
sonal opinion injects itself into the matter. 
Those who have preferred “ solid” (which 
Bowers has now discredited) have argued 
that Hamlet would have no need to feel 
himself sullied because of the crimes of his 
mother, but certainly the meaning of sullied 
does make sense in this passage. And so 
would the meaning of “attacked” or 
“ sallied against” flesh. 

Spelling in itself would not help solve the 
problem since, as Professor Bowers has 
shown, sallied could possibly be a variant of 
sullied. But if the meaning of “ sallied 
against” is to be substantiated, two things 
must be demonstrated. One, could the verb 
“sally” have been used as a modifier of 
“flesh”? Two, in the uses of “sally” 
gathered by Professor Bowers, would the 
meaning of “sallied against”? make sense? 

As for the first problem, it need hardly 
be said that Elizabethans coined words and 
frequently used one part of speech for 
another. Nevertheless, there is some under- 
lying order in the vast majority of these 
liberties taken with words. Is there any 


*“ Hamlet’s ‘Sullied’ or ‘Solid’ Flesh: a 


Bibliographical Case History,” Shakespeare Survey, 
IX, pp. 44-48. 
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example in Shakespeare where a_ verb 
similar in characteristics to “sally” has 
been used to modify a noun? At least one 
such usage occurs in Lear, where the phrase 
appears, “ the death-practis’d duke.” (IV, vi, 
284.”) Here, death-practis’'d means “ plotted 
against” with the intention of causing 
death. By the same license Shakespeare 
could have used “sally against” as a 
participle, sallied, modifying “ flesh.” 

The question remains, did Shakespeare so 
use sallied in Hamlet? A review of other 
similar uses of “ sally ” may help in reaching 
a decision. 

{In Hamlet, Polonius, talking to Reynaldo, 
says, 

Marry, sir, here’s my drift, 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant: 

You laying these slight sallies on my son, 

As ’twere a thing a little soil’d i’ th’ working, .. . 

(II, i, 37-40) 
Notice how here sallies could well mean 
“attacks” on the character of my son. 
Since the next line says soil’d, is it not un- 
likely for Shakespeare to have used sullies 
just a few words preceding? | 

In Love’s Labour's Lost, unsallied may 
well mean “ unsullied ” in the lines, 

Now by my maiden honour, yet as pure 

As the unsallied lily, ... (V, ii, 351-352) 
Yet, even here “ unattacked” could make 
sense—that is, a purity that is not merely 
unsoiled, but one that has never been put to 
the test. It is understandable that the young 
princess speaking these lines could very well 
have that purity that no one has ever dared 
to “sally against.” 

But it is in Patient Grissil that the best 
case for “sally” as meaning “ attack” can 
be made. When the line, “ Then sally not 
this morning with foule looks,” is taken out 
of context, “ sully” seems a likely meaning. 
Consider, however, the imagery of the 
speech in which it appears. The play opens 
and several enter, “all like Hunters.” The 
Marquesse says, 

Looke you so strang my hearts, to see our limbes 

Thus suited in a Hunters liuery? 

Oh tis a louely habite, when greene youth 

Like to the flowry blossome of the spring, 

Conformes his outward habite to his minde, 

Looke how yon one-ey'd wagoner of heauen, 

Hath by his horses fiery winged hoofes, 

Burst ope the melancholy Iayle of Night, 

And with his gilt beames cunning Alchimy, 


* Quotations from Shakespeare are from the 
Neilson-Hill edition (Cambridge: 1942). Sully, 
however, has been changed to sally in the light of 
Professor Bowers’s investigation. 
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Turn’d al these cloudes to gold, who (with the 
winds) 

Vpon their misty shoulders bring in day: 

Then sally not this morning with foule lookes, 

But teach your Iocond spirits to ply the Chase, 

For hunting is a sport for Emperors.’ 
Not only is the talk of hunting, but the sun 
has conquered the night, and the man with 
foule lookes would be like a besieged force 
sallying against an all-powerful enemy. 

That all of the four examples given by 
Professor Bowers can mean “ sally against” 
as well as “ soil” does not necessarily prove 
the correctness of the first meaning—but it 
does prove the plausibility of that meaning. 
The question at the moment would appear 
to be one of opinion.| The present writer 
feels that the meaning of the word in Love's 
Labour's Lost is a toss up, but strongly pre- 
fers “sally against” for the three other 


instances. NorMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


* The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. 
by Fredson Bowers (Cambridge: 1953), I, p. 213. 


THE EARL OF OXFORD AND THE 
QUEEN’S ENGLISH 
A RENAISSANCE Englishman about 
whom too little is known is Edward de 
Vere, the Seventeenth Earl of Oxford. Yet 
he was known and highly esteemed by his 
own contemporaries for his many-sidedness. 
Born in 1550, he entered Cambridge 
University at the age of nine and a half 
years. When he was only fourteen, his 
uncle and tutor, Arthur Golding, testified 
to his general understanding and to his grasp 
of both ancient history and contemporary 
affairs. By 1567 he had received the Master 
of Arts degree from both Cambridge and 
Oxford. In that same year he began his 
study of law at Gray’s Inn. In 1570 he 
accompanied the Earl of Sussex to northem 
England and Scotland in the campaign to 
put down the rebellion in these parts. In 
1571 he took his seat in the House of Lords 
and he also won first prize in a tournament 
against older and more experienced men. 
On that occasion he won the admiration of 
the poet, Giles Fletcher, for his skill in 
horsemanship. In 1581 he was agai 
champion in a tournament. 

During the years 1572 and 1573 he was 
busy helping other young men with trans 
lations. He wrote an appreciation in Latin 
of Bartholomew Clerke’s Latin translation of 
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Castiglione’s The Courtier. During the same 
year he wrote to his friend Thomas Beding- 
field urging him to permit his translation of 
Cardanus’ Comfort to be published. He 
had some of his own poems published in the 
anthologies of the 1570’s. He traveled in 
Italy, France, and the Low Countries and 
visited Sturmius at the University of Stras- 
bourg. He was praised by Gabriel Harvey 
in 1578 for his many literary works, 
especially for his Latin poems and essays. 
Spenser, in a dedicatory sonnet in The 
Faerie Queene praised him for his devotion 
to the Muses. Works published in 1586, 
1589, 1598, and 1599 lauded him for his 
high rank as a poet, as a dramatist, and as 
a musician. 

But it is with the Earl of Oxford's original 
and somewhat daring use of words that this 
study is concerned. A checking of some of 
his words and word-uses with the Oxford 
English Dictionary did not furnish a single 
reference to his writings; and four words 
he used are not even found in that 
dictionary. 

The words with which this brief study 
deals are grouped under three classes—those 
not mentioned in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, those used earlier than the first 
use mentioned in that dictionary, and those 
which, according to that dictionary, show a 
gap of fifty or more years in their use during 
the sixteenth century. The material from 
which these words are drawn consists of a 
few of Oxford’s early poems and letters to 
his friend Bedingfield and to his father-in- 
law, Lord Burghley. 

The four words in the first group—those 
not mentioned at all in the OED—are affaired 
(a participle), defurnish, illuster, and 
insevill (all verbs). The last two are found 
in the Earl’s letter to Bedingfield in which 
he overruled his friend’s wish not to publish 
Cardanus’ Comfort, which his friend had 
finished translating. The letter appeared 
with the publication of that work in 1573. 
Two successive paragraphs contain these 
two words and several more that will be 
mentioned later. The paragraphs follow. 

“And so it is in all other things as well 
as in man. Why should this man be more 
esteemed than that man but for his virtue, 
through which every man desireth to be 
accounted of? Then you amongst men, I 
do not doubt, but will aspire to follow that 

virtuous path, to illuster yourself with the 
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ornaments of virtue. And in mine opinion 
as it beautifieth a fair woman to be decked 
with pearls and precious stones, so much 
more it ornifieth a gentleman to be furnished 
with glittering virtues. 

“Wherefore, considering the small harm 
I do to you, the great good I do to others, 
I prefer mine own intentions to discover 
your volume, before your request to secret 
same; wherein I may seem to you to play 
the part of the cunning and expert mediciner 
or physician, who although his patient in 
the extremity of his burning fever is 
desirous of cold liquor or drink to qualify 
his sore thirst or rather kill his languishing 
body; yet for the danger he doth evidently 
know by his science to ensue, denieth him 
the same. So you being sick of so much 
doubt in your own proceedings, through 
which infirmity your are desirous to bury 
and insevill your works in the grave of 
oblivion; yet I, knowing the discommodities 
that shall redound to yourself thereby (and 
which is more unto your countrymen) as 
one that is willing to salve so great an incon- 
venience, am nothing dainty to deny your 
request.” 

The other two words not listed at all in 
OED are affaired and defurnish. The first- 
mentioned is found in a letter to the Earl’s 
father-in-law, Lord Burghley, dated Septem- 
ber 22, 1572—‘‘ My Lord, I received your 
letters when I rather looked to have seen 
yourself here than to have heard from you; 
sith it is so that your Lordship is otherwise 
affaired with the business of the Common- 
wealth than to be disposed to recreate your- 
self and to repose you among your own, yet 
we do hope after this—you having had so 
great a care of the Queen’s Majesty’s service 
—you will begin to have some respect for 
your own health, and take a pleasure to 
dwell where you have taken pains to build.” 
The other word—defurnish—appears in a 
letter to Burghley written in 1575 from the 
continent of Europe, apparently March 17— 
“And if at the end of my travels I shall 
have something left of my provision, they 
(the creditors] shall have it among them; but 
before I shall not defurnish myself.” 

The second group of words in this study 
consists of words used earlier by the Earl 
of Oxford than the first use recorded in 
OED. These words are bestow, crossbar, 
dainty, determinating (substantive), dis- 
burdened, redound, remove (substantive), 
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salve, and stayless. The word sinister, 
meaning merely secret or hidden, and the 
idiom stick to, meaning hesitate or have 
scruples, should also be included here. They 
are found in sentences already quoted, and 
their uses in these senses are not mentioned 
in OED. The meaning of stick to as used 
by the Earl is that found in OED under 
stick at. The uses of the other words by 
him follow. 

In the letter to Burghley of March 17, 
1575, already referred to, the Earl expressed 
his pleasure at learning that his wife was 
pregnant; but he decided, nevertheless, to 
continue his travels— “. . . for if the Turks 
come—as they be looked for—upon the 
coasts of Italy or elsewhere, if I may I will 
see the service; if he cometh not, then per- 
haps I bestow two or three months to see 
Constantinople, and some parts of Greece.” 
The OED gives Beret in 1580 as the first one 
to use the word bestow thus. However, a 
similar meaning, “to apply,” is recorded 
in this dictionary as having been used in 
1541. 

The words crossbar, remove, and stick to 
occur in a single sentence of a letter written 
by Oxford to Burghley in September, 1572, 
expressing his concern for his father-in-law’s 
safety because of conditions in France. 
“And think,” he says, “if the Admiral in 
France was an eyesore or beam in the eyes 
of the papists, that the Lord Treasurer of 
England is a blot and a crossbar in their 
way, whose remove they will never stick to 
attempt, seeing they have prevailed so well 
in others.” The first use of crossbar re- 
corded in OED is 1583; that of remove, 
meaning removal by murder, in 1592. The 
word disburdened occurs in a letter to 
Burghley endorsed October 31, 1572—‘* My 
Lord, Your last letters, which be the first I 
have received of your Lordship’s good 
opinion conceived towards me, which God 
grant so long to continue as I would be 
both desirous and diligent to seek the same, 
have not a little, after so many storms have 
passed of your heavy grace towards me, 
lightened and disburdened my mind.” The 
first use of this word as recorded in OED 
was in 1598 by Florio. The word 
determinating is found in a letter to 
Burghley dated November 27, 1575, sent 
from Padua—“ And concerning mine own 
matters, I shall desire your Lordship to 
make no stay of the sales of my land; but 
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that all things—according to my determinat- 
ing before I came away with those that | 
appointed last by my servant William Booth 
—might go forward according to mine order 
taken without any other altaration.” This 
word, according to OED, was first used in 
1626. 


The words dainty, ornify, redound, salve, 
and sinister are all found in the letter to 
Bedingfield. All but sinister are in the two 
paragraphs already quoted. Sinister occurs 
in an earlier sentence—“ For rather than so 
many of your countrymen should be 
deluded through my sinister means of your 
industry in studies (whereof you are bound 
in conscience to yield them an account) I 
am content to make spoil and havoc of your 
request, and that, that might have wrought 
greatly in me in this former respect, utterly 
to be of no effect or operation.” 
recorded use in OED of dainty in the sense 
used by Oxford is in 1576; ornify by Beding- 
field in a translation in 1592g redound in the 
sense here used by Ben Jonffon in 1599; and 
salve in 1577. As stated Upfore, sinister in 
the sense used by Oxford iff not listed at all 
in OED. It seems that the§Earl at the time 
was secretly financing Bed§ngfield’s studies 
and that he intended to pay for the publica- 
tion of Cardanus’ Comfort. 


The last word in this group is stayless, 
meaning without stay or support. It occurs 
in the second line of one of Oxford’s poems 
in Paradise of Dainty Devices, published in 
1576, entitled “His Good Name Being 
Blemished, He Bewaileth: 


“*T stayless stand to abide the shock of shame 
and infamy.” 






It most probably refers to the attempt of 
the Earl’s older half-sister and her husband, 
the third Baron Windsor, to have him 
declared illegitimate. While this word mean- 
ing everchanging was used as early as 1573 
by Gascoigne, the first use of the meaning 
as in this poem, according to OED, was in 
1587. 


The third group of words studied consists 
of those that are given in OED as having @ 
gap of fifty to a hundred years or more in 
their use mainly during the sixteenth 
century. This list is important chiefly i 
showing the hiatus in the field of investiga- 
tion by the editors of the OED. The Earl 
of Oxford’s use of these words precedes the 
second date by at least two years. 


The first - 
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July, 1957 
The words OED dates Earl of 
Oxford's use 

advertised (informed) 1560-1622 1572 
backfriends 1472-1574 1572 
beautifieth 1526-1576 1572 
bewray 1525-1599 1576 
condescend 1509-1696 1572 
contentation 1519-1574 1572 
defamations 1529-1630 1572 
devoid 1530-1603 1591 
discommodities 1531-1653 1572 
discover (reveal) 1475-1592 1572 
procure (cause) — 1554-1615 1573 
repugn (stand against) 1540—no other com 


use 
resound (proclaim) 1561-1615 1576 


The word mislike, though lacking a few 
years of meeting the fifty-year gap (1548- 
1593), is interesting because the next 
recorded use in OED is that in Henry VI, 
Part I. The Earl used it in a letter to 
Burghley in 1582. 

A few other words should probably be 
included in the second and third groups, but 
because they are found in the Earl’s poems 
which I have not been able to date definitely, 
they cannot be given in the factual study 
given above. One is haggards, meaning 
intractable women as used in The Taming 
of the Shrew. It is found in the poem 
beginning— 

“If women could be fair and yet not fickle.” 
The first use found in OED is that in Lyly’s 
Euphues in 1579. Another is beguiled, used 
in a poem on Desire—‘A god begot 
begiled.” The word as here used is the 
same as in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
The gap in the dates given in OED for this 
meaning is 1483-1576. Two other words— 
carnation and damask—are both found in 
Oxford's poem “What Cunning Can 
Express” published in The Phoenix Nest 
in 1593 but probably written earlier. The 
OED records the use damask by Leyte in 
1578 and of carnation by Goodge in 1577. 
The word uncomely used in an early poem 
of Oxford’s occurs in the following line— 

“Uncomely love, which now lurks in my breast.” 
The gap in the use of this word as indicated 
in the OED is forty-five years (1538-1583). 
Finally, two interesting word combina- 
tions of the Renaissance are “ patience per- 
force” and “pinching pain.” The OED 
gives the earliest use of the first one as 1575 
by Gascoigne in a poem entitled “‘ Weeds ” 
and of the other by Spenser in The 
Shepheards Calender in 1579. Both of these 
expressions are found in one of Oxford’s 
early poems beginning— 
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“Fain would I sing but fury makes me mad.” 
The line is as follows: 

“* Patience perforce is such a pinching pain.” 
From the evidence in the Earl’s letters we 
can hardly say that he was a borrower. 

There are two striking conclusions to be 
drawn from this study. The first is that 
the number of new words and uses found 
in a few of the Earl of Oxford’s letters and 
poems of the early 1570’s is remarkably 
large—13 in all. The other conclusion is 
that the editors of the Oxford English 
Dictionary seem to have overlooked entirely 
the Earl’s contribution to the English 
vocabulary during the Renaissance. At no 
time during this study of the OED was 
found any use listed from the Earl’s writings. 
Two letters—and others by the same writer 
—should be very carefully studied not only 
for their contribution to the English vocabu- 
lary, but also for their richness of imagery 
that became familiar during the later 
Elizabethan period. Roy B. CLARK. 


Eastern Kentucky State College. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON XI 


After-times. (O.E.D. after a. 3.a. 1731.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. IX, 130. Ill strip you 
nak’d, and whip you with my rhymes, / 
Causing your shame to live to after-times. 


All. (O.E.D. B.sb. 1. Everything that we 
have. With poss. pron. 1627.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. XI, 152. His eyes, his tongue, 
his soul, his all, is lust. 


All-damning. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. V, 68. O sleight, all 
canning sleight, all-damning sleight. 


All-devouring. (O.E.D. lists under All- 7. 
advb., but gives no example.) 1598 Scourge 
Sat. IIT, 26. A die, a drab, and filthy broking 
knaves, Are . . . all-devouring graves. 


All-polluting. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. III, 120. When swarms 


of mountebanks and banditti, . . . Infect 
our souls with all-polluting evil? 

All-tainting. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, To Detraction, 4. I here 


expose, to thy all-tainting breath, The issue 
of my brain. 
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Application. (The meaning is not clear, Blood-dyed. (O.E.D. lists under blood sb, 
but the most probable use is O.E.D. 6. 18. c, but gives no example.) 1599 AR J, 
Assiduous effort, attention, diligence. 1605.) 104. Loe thus I heave my _ blood-died 





1598 Scourge, Sat. XI, 203. Your wits are handes to heaven. t 
ick i lication. b 
lei iia Bodice. (O.E.D. A corset, a pair of c 
Arse. (O.E.D. sb. 1.b. in phr. To hang bodies, 1618.) 1604 Mal. I, 178. Whata | y 
the arse: to hold back. 1633.) 1598 Scourge, aturall foole is hee that would be a pair | f 
Ad rhythmum, 23. But if you hang an of bodies to a womans petti-cote. t 
as nian eanameaaldl Bog. (OED. sb. Lcfig. 1614.) 1604 | 
Attire. (Fig. use unrecorded in O.E.D. Mal. I, 171. Heavie braind men, are | 
Marston has it in sense of v.3.b. To dress, swallowed in the bogs of a deceitfull ground, j 
adorn.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. VI, 57. Here’s ' 
one... all in fustian suit Of ill passed, far- ny gi ae ni ag 1599 
fetch’d words attiereth His period. aot. St, 262. Et ener, dogg Ss, Deemae | 
forth with your favours. (Marston uses | ' 
Back-wind. (A breaking wind behind, | >°88ed ’ here in a fig. sense.) 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1600 JDE Ill, 187. Bourbon. (Attrib. use not recorded in | ; 
A litle backe winde, saving your wor. sir. O.E.D.) 1600 JDE III, 191. Takes tole of i 
Reldness, (OED. 3. fig. Meagie tin- the tenth haire of his Bourbon locke. n 
plicity or poverty of style. 1774.) 1599 Bousing-bench. (A bench in a ‘ bousing- , 
Hist. Ill, 260. One whose hands are hard house . or low ale-house. Unrecorded in 0 


as battle-dores with clapping at baldnesse. © .D. Marston uses the word fig. for those 
. who frequent ale-houses.) 1600 JDE I, } ? 
Ballading. (O.E.D. vbl. sb. 1600.) 1599 181. Reprobate fashion, when each ragged fj; 


Hist. III, 300. Ile boldly fall to ballading clowt, . . . and yeastie bowzing bench, is 
againe. 1600 JDE. III, 206. Tis easier to Reekes in the face of sacred majestic His } 
finde wit in ballating. stinking breath of censure. | 


Bauble. (Marston uses the word in an Brackish. (O.E.D. 2. fig. 1611.) 1604 
indecent sense not recorded in O.E.D.) 1600 Mal. I, 195. To taste the brackish bloud 
JDE. Ill, 204. Now on my life she is [Bullen: flood?] of beastly lust, In an adult- 
enamord on the fooles bable. (The meaning — erous touch. 
is suggested by the lines spoken immediately 
after this passage: ‘And you forget your Brain-caught. (Out-witted? Cf. Mar 
selfe to use such Jests, Such nastie rybauldry ston’s word ‘ brain-trick’, my Notes, Vil, 
upon my daughter ’.) N&Q. cc, 11 [Nov. 1955], p. 481. Unre- 

corded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. I, 160. Your 

Beard-maker. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) Dutches braine-caught. 

1559 Hist. Wl, 251. I Belch the Beard- 
maker. Brain-pan. (O.E.D. b. transf. al64l)) 
1604. Mal. I, 191. A most sound braine- 

Big-limbed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) pan: Ile make you both Emperour. 

1598 Scourge, Sat. VIII, 40. Big-limb’d (Marston has the word in its lit. sense of 


Alcides. ‘skull’ in 1599 A&M I, 23. Pallas thai § b 

flewe out of Jupiters brainepan.) h 

Big-paunched. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) e 

1598 Scourge, Sat. II, 132. The big-paunch’d Brain-work. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., but s¢ 
wife longs for her loath’d mate’s death. cf. brain-worker, 1878.) 1604-6 Fawne, ll, 





; 182. There lies all the braine worke. 
Big-wombed. (The O.E.D. lists under Big 


B.Comb.1.a. but gives no example.) 1598 Brass-hearted. (Unrecorded in O.E.D) 
Scourge, Sat. II, 2. I cannot, I, endure To 1599 AR I, 91. Incredulity it selfe Would | 
view a big-womb’d foggy cloud immure... mot be so brasse hearted, as suspect 9 ff 
the sun. modest cheeks. 
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Break. (v. Marston uses the expression 
‘break behind’ elliptically for ‘ break wind 
behind’. This use is not recorded in O.E.D. 
but cf. break, v. 47.) 1599 ARI, 112. Puffe, 
breake not behind: puffe, thou art full of 
winde. (Marston uses the word here in a 
fig. sense, since Antonio is addressing soap 


bubbles.) Gustav Cross. 
The University of Adelaide. 


(To be continued) 


HENRY SWINBURNE AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


W. L. RUSHTON, a Liverpool barrister, 

* drew attention in Shakespeare’s 
Testamentary Language (1869) to some 
echoes, scattered through the plays, from 
Henry Swinburne’s Briefe Treatise of Testa- 
ments and Last Willes (1590), a book which 
deserves reprinting both for the sake of its 
excellent prose and for the light it throws 
on many scenes and phrases in Elizabethan 
plays. 

One or two examples may be given of the 
literary quality of Swinburne’s prose. Here 
is a passage (p. 4) which displays his vivid 
use of simile : 

And it is rare if at the last; after long and 
superstitious reuolution, one man at least 
among so many subtile heads, and 
captious conceits, doe not espie some 
defect or excesse in the definition, 
whereby the same may be subuerted. 
Which thing if it come to pas, then like 
as when the captain is slaine, the souldiers 
are in danger to be discomfited; or as the 
foundation being ruinous, the building is 
in perill of falling: so the definition being 
ouerthrowen, all the arguments drawen 
from thence, and whatsoeuer els depend- 
eth thereupon, is in perill to be ouer- 
turned.? 

The following passage, in which Swin- 
burne is defending the rights of legitimate 
heirs, illustrates his occasional indulgence in 
excessive alliteration, though it also contains 
some effective phrases (p. 200): 


Which thing cannot but redounde to the 


_ 'As Rushton points out, Shakespeare uses the 
image of the ruinous house in The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, V. iv. 9: 

; Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall. 
If this is a valid parallel, and Shakespeare was the 
me the play cannot have been written before 


great preiudice of right heires, considering 
the daunger whereunto lawfull children 
are subiect, and which they doo manie 
times sustaine, through forcible flatteries 
of vile dissembling harlots, no lesse voide 
of all modestie, then full fraught with all 
kinde of subtiltie, with whose sweete 
poison and pleasant sting manie men are 
so charmed and inchaunted, that they 
haue neither power to hearken to the iust 
petitions of a vertuous wife, praying and 
crauing for her children, nor grace to 
denie the vniust demaunds of a vicious 
and a shameless whoore, prating and 
grating for her bastards... 
A third passage, and one of the most 
eloquent in the book, is concerned with the 
question of how far a kingdom is the 
personal property of the king (p. 67): 

It is vnlawfull for a king to giue awaie his 

kingdome from his lawfull heires, for the 

confirmation whereof diuers writers vse 
diuers reasons. 

But amongest all their reasons, I see no 
reason to induce me to aduenture anie 
further into the examination of this deepe 
and dangerous question, much lesse to 
proceede to the conclusion; not onelie 
because the same being so high an obiect, 
dooth farre exceede the slender capacitie 
of a meane subiecte: but also for that 
this princelie controuersie, as it hath 
seldome receiued ordinarie triall hereto- 
fore; so hereafter if the case were to be 
argued in verie deede, verie likelie it is 
to bee urged with more violent arguments 
and sharpe syllogismes, then by the 
vnbloodie blowes of bare words, or the 
weake weapons of instrumentes made of 
paper and parchment:? And on the other 
side to bee answered with flatte denials 
of greater force, and distinctions of 
greater efficacie, then can proceede from 
anie legall or logicall engine; and in the 
end to be decided and ruled by the dead 
stroke of vnciuill and martial cannons, 
rather then by anie rule of the ciuill or 
cannon lawe. 

The play upon words in the last sentence 
exhibits a genuine sense of style. 

Some of the parallels pointed out by 
Rushton are probably accidental. Swin- 
burne, for example, mentions the testator 
who* 


2 


*p 


“ 


ushton compares Benedick’s “ paper bullets *’. 
Lae 
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is afraid to offende such persones as doo 
gape for greater bequestes then either they 
haue deserued, or the testator is willing to 
bestowe vpon them. 
The parallel with the chorus at the begin- 
ning of the second act of Romeo and Juliet— 
And young affection gapes to be his 
heir— 
is discounted by the fact that gape was 
frequently used in connection with greedy 
heirs. Gerard Legh, for example, in The 
Accedens of Armorie, uses the same 
expression with regard to the husbands of 
Cordelia’s evil sisters: “ The Dukes gaping 
still for the kingdome ”’. 
More significant are the parallels with 
Hamlet. Swinburne points out that* 


it is not lawfull for legataries to carue for 
themseules, taking their legacies at their 
own pleasures. 

The idea is repeated in a later passage: 
For he may not be his own caruer in this 
case. 

So Laertes says that Hamlet 

may not as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself. 


The parallel would be of little significance, 

if there were not another echo from Swin- 

burne a few lines before. Swinburne 

explains that even if a man swears never to 

revoke his testament he can yet do so:° 
for there is no cautele vnder heauen, 
whereby the libertie of making or reuok- 
ing his testament can be vtterly taken 
away. 

On later pages the same idea is repeated: 
a man may as oft as hee will make a 
newe testament, euen vntill the last 
breath, neither is there any cautele vnder 
the sunne to preuent this libertie ... 


neither is there any cautele vnder heauen 
to preuent this libertie, which also 
indureth whiles any life endureth. 


So Laertes tells Ophelia, immediately before 
the lines already quoted : 
Perhaps he loves you now, 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 

His greatness weigh’'d, his will is not his own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth. 
For the sake of completeness it may be 


‘p. 50. Cf. p. 288. 
* pp. 61, 263, 265. 
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added that Shakespeare uses two words for 
the first time in Hamlet, which are also used 
by Swinburne’—incestuous and importunate 
—and he makes use of the legal phrase, “ all 
those his lands Which he stood seiz’d of”, 
a phrase to be found in Swinburne.’ 


KENNETH Mur, 
* pp. 57, 62 


"Ss. TH that were of hereafter shall be seized 
of any lands.” 


HUGH BROUGHTON AND SOME 
ELIZABETHAN PRINTERS 


HE DNB account of the controversy 
between Hugh Broughton, the famous 
rabbinical scholar, and John Whitgift, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, can be expanded 
and clarified from the evidence of the 
Stationers’ Register and John Strype’s Life 
and Acts of John Whitgift, D.D. (vol. Il, 
ed. 1822). The following reconstruction of 
events will provide a supplement to the 
DNB account. 

Broughton’s A concent of Scripture which 
first brought him to the Archbishop's notice 
is assigned in Pollard and Redgrave’s Short 
Title Catalogue to 1590, presumably upon 
evidence of the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register dated 20 May, 1590, of a book 
Come and behold howe CHRIST shyneth 
before the lawe, in the Lawe, and in the 
prophetes (Arber ii, 547). This entry 
appears to have no relevance to the Concent 
to which Strype refers as being published 
in“... the year 1584, or 1585...” (p. 113). 
In view of the later controversy, however, it 
seems likely that the correct publishing date 
is that given in the DNB, namely, 1588. 


The following year, 1589, the Public 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford, Dr. 
Reynolds, set about a _ confutation of 


Broughton’s theses (which do not concern 
us here) in his public readings. Strype writes 
that Broughton “. . . was highly provoked 
with Dr. Reynolds, thus to expose him in 
that University, while he was now absent, 
and abroad in Germany .. .” and we lear 
“.. . that it became at last a general dis- 
course and matter of argument, not only in 
that University, but in London and in other 
parts of the nation.” (p. 114.) After a 
meeting with Reynolds and a series of public 
lectures defending his theses, Broughton 
appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London in a letter dated 
4 November, 1591, setting out the case 
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between Reynolds and himself and asking 
the Archbishop to act as referee. In that 
same year Whitgift remarked to the Queen 
that the Concent “. . . contained but the 
curious quirks of a young head.” (p. 113), 
but his [Whitgift’s] opinion at a later time 
according to letter by Broughton to the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford was “. . . that 
never any human pains was of greater 
travail and dexterity; that against 1500 
years’ errors, to clear the holy story, as the 
book of Concent had done.” (p. 115.) 
Broughton was not satisfied with the Arch- 
bishop's private judgment and appealed 
(presumably without success) to the Queen 
“... that she would enjoin the Archbishop 
to make his censure public...” (p. 115.) 
Broughton published A _ treatise of 
Melchisedeck, proving him to be Sem later 
in 1591 in vindication of his theses, and 
An apologie in briefe assertions defending 
that our Lord died in the time foretold to 
Daniel (v. STC) followed in 1592. Strype 
(p. 116) gives the impression that both these 
pamphlets were published together in 1591 
by William Kearney, but Melchisedeck was 


undoubtedly published jointly by the 
partners William White and Gabriel 
Simpson. 


Later in 1591 “. . . his books being 
suspected to contain some heterodox 
doctrines .. . Bishop and Newbury, wardens 
of the Stationers’ Company, . . . seized them 
in his own custody, and carried them away: 
though they were printed by allowance .. .” 
(p. 116.) Strype takes it for granted (in the 
absence of corroboration) that both 
Melchisedeck and An apologie were seized 
at the same time, and for this view he has 
some support from a letter in 1591 from 
Broughton to the Lord Treasurer in which 
the former refers to both pamphlets by 
name. However, from statements that 
Strype himself records and from entries in 
the SR, it would appear that the two 
pamphlets occasioned two separate seizures. 

It seems that the Archbishop was dis- 
turbed at the intensity of the controversy 
and did not desire Broughton to make any 
further written contribution to it. At the 
end of 1591, Melchisedeck, printed by White 
and Simpson, was seized by wardens 
Bishop and Newbury in Broughton’s own 
custody. In the Stationers’ Company 
accounts for the years 15 July, 1591-15 July, 
1592, we find mention of ten shillings 
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‘“.. . paid to the Attorneys that answered 
with master Bisshop and / master Newberye 
against master BROUGHTON .. .” (Arber i, 
556.) Nevertheless, the Archbishop had 
probably not instigated this seizure for 
Strype records that Whitgift “. . . said to one 
Mr. Hopkinson, that if they had been 
brought to him, he would have allowed 
them...” (p. 116.) 

Whitgift, however, was personally respon- 
sible for the seizure of An apologie in the 
early part of 1592. The form of the entry 
in the SR 1592-93 accounts suggests that 
unlike the first seizure, the copies of An 
apologie were taken directly from the 
printer’s shop; it runs: “Jtem paide for 
Carriage of WILLIAM KERNES bookes to the 
hall / 2 September [1592].” (Arber i, 560.) 
Kearney left England for Ireland the next 
year, perhaps in consequence of this 
incident. In the accounts of 1592 and until 
1596 the following entry occurred: “Jtem 
a warrant from my lordes grace of 
C[ANTERBURY] and other highe / Commis- 
sioners, Datum 2° Septembris 1592 for 
seysinge of KERNES bookes / The which 
bookes were accordingly brought to the hall 
and there Remayne / in the Charge of the 
Companye till further order be taken as the 
said warrant appoynteth. /” (Arber i, 563, 
[568, 574, 581].) The repetition of this item 
suggests, and subsequent events support, the 
hypothesis that the warrant referred specific- 
ally to books dealing with matters raised in 
the Concent. 

Two further books by Broughton were 
published before the next censorship inci- 
dent (in 1595), and indeed Strype records 
that the Apologie came forth “. . . by that 
Prelate’s better advice, (as he said,) and by , 
his authorizing, and his own pains 
therein . . .” (p. 118), though apparently the 
Archbishop still did not view the argumen- 
tative scholar with any especial favour. 

In 1594 Whitgift sent some of his officers 
to Broughton to require him to answer for 
his doctrines, particularly in connection with 
the Concent. It seems that the behaviour of 
the messengers led Broughton to suppose that 
his life was in danger, for he fled immedi- 
ately to Leyden. He wrote from there a 
rather indiscreet letter to the Archbishop, 
and Strype records that as 1595 approached, 
Whitgift’s feeling towards Broughton was 
not friendly. Nevertheless, in 1595 the 
Archbishop accepted the theses of the 
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Concent. That same year was marked by 
two seemingly-unrelated events, one of 
which appears irreconcilable with the known 
course of Broughton’s career. 

The DNB records that Broughton did not 
return to England until late in 1603; the 
Archbishop himself died on 29 February, 
1603-4. On 18 August, 1595, White and 
Simpson were fined “. . . for printinge part 
of a book of master BROUGHTONS without 
aucthoritie . . .”; they were forbidden to 
continue printing until further authority was 
given, and the matter of their imprisonment 
was held over. (Arber ii, 824.) No books 
by Broughton had been registered (as far as 
the transcribed records show) to anyone 
other than White or Simpson, and so it 
seems likely that this seizure was made on 
the authority of the 1592-3 warrant. 
Another entry in the 1595-96 accounts, dated 
August 1595, records five and sixpence 
“|. . paid for rydinge to Croydon with 
John wolf about master BROUGHTONS 
booke...” (Arber i, 578.) 

Although it is supposed that Broughton 
did not return from the Netherlands until 
1603, the DNB mentions a letter from 
London dated 16 May, 1595, in which he 
applies for a bishopric. It might be true 
that, encouraged by Whitgift’s acceptance 
of his views, Broughton returned briefly to 
England, leaving again when he found that 
White and Simpson (with whom he had had 
previous dealings) had been arrested by the 
Company for printing one of his works, and 
that Whitgift apparently still opposed him. 
These two events in 1595 should be con- 
sidered together; only then can the signifi- 
cance of this seemingly-anomalous letter be 
estimated. 

Broughton never again argued with the 
Archbishop upon the Concent; relations 
between them were quite cordial until 1599, 
but it may be significant that after Whitgift’s 
death in 1604 until his own in 1612, 
Broughton issued three editions for every 
one printed during the years of Whitgift’s 
opposition. T. H. Hitt. 

Victoria College, 

University of New Zealand. 


SIR JOHN HAYWARD 
NE or two facts about this Elizabethan 
historian and civilian may be added to 
the meagre information available about him 
in the standard references. 
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First, certain details about his career. His 
origins in a very poor Suffolk family have 
been traced by Norman Scarfe, An Eliza- 
bethan Historian, Sir John Hayward, His 
Life and Disappointments (Suffolk Institute 
of Archaeology, n.d.). As for his later life, 
it is usually said that on leaving Cambridge 
in 1591 with his LL.D., he began practice 
in the Court of Arches, the consistory court 
of Canterbury. This was, of course, one of 
the courts open to a civilian, but I have 
found no evidence that his practice was con- 
centrated there. More likely he practised 
in a number of ecclesiastical and other Civil 
Law courts. Certainly, from the 28th Nov- 
ember, 1614, onwards, he was Commissary- 
general of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, which meant that he dealt with 
legal matters on their behalf, presumably 
mainly in the consistory court of London.' 
It is most probable, therefore, that he was 
acquainted with Donne after 1621, when 
Donne was appointed Dean of St. Paul's. 

In November, 1616, he also became one 
of the Masters in Chancery; probably he 
had been practising in this court for some 
years. It must have been after 1616 that he 
wrote the manuscript “Tract on prece- 
dency ” now in the British Museum.’ This 
contains arguments on the precedence of 
Doctors of Law and Masters of Chancery 
“collected by Sir John Hayward one of 
the Mrs of the said Courte.” It is dated 
22nd June, 1604, but this is obviously a slip 
—probably for 1624. 

In 1620 and again in 1626 Hayward sat 
on the Court of High Commission and in 
Parliament; his political opinions at least 
from the accession of James I indicate that 
he was an enthusiastic Royalist.* He was 
not, however, a distinguished Parliamentar- 
ian, and references to his activities are very 
meagre. The first Parliament he sat in was 
that in which several holders of monopolies 
were attacked, in which Bacon was im- 


‘The Register of Dean Carey, 1614-21, in the 
records of St. Paul’s. Cf. B.M. Stow MS. 76 fol. 
257v. 

* Add. MS 22, 587, fol. 33. It is not in the 
same hand as Lands. MS 142, fol. 418 (now 402), 
which most probably is Hayward’s own. The tract 
itself is of very little intrinsic interest. 

*It is significant that when an anonymous 
pamphlet attacking Coke appeared in 1617 it was 
rumoured that Bacon, or Hall, or Hayward was 
the author—a grouping that suggests both Hay- 
ward’s stylistic and political affinities. (See The 
Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McLure, 
Philadelphia, 1939, II, 54.) 
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peached for corruption, and in which the 
Protestation of the 18th December, 1621, 
claimed the right for the Commons to 
discuss and advise on foreign policy. Hay- 
ward figures in the records only as one of 
the Masters of Chancery accused, in what 
seems to have been the backwash of the 
attack on Bacon, of taking illegal fees. The 
main quarry was Sir John Benet, however, 
and Hayward seems to have escaped 
unscathed.* He may also have been one of 
those who presented the Petition which pre- 
ceded the Protestation in 1621.° For the 
rest, like another historian, he seems merely 
to have cast his silent votes. 

He was rather more prominent in the 
Parliament of 1626. He was included in the 
important Committee for the Privileges of 
the House as soon as Parliament assembled, 
and also in the Committees appointed to 
consider unlicensed alehouse-keepers and 
outlaws in the following month (March, 
1626). In May he was questioned, together 
with other members of the High Commis- 
sion, on his part in the trial in that court 
of Sir Robert Howard, who had been 
sentenced by it despite his claim of Parlia- 
mentary privilege.’ Hayward replied that 
he had been present at the trial, but “ was 
not spoken to by any, to come to that 
Court”; he admitted he had witnessed the 
dismissal of Howard's claim of privilege, but 
denied having had anything to do with the 
matter himself. In any case, he added, he 
rarely went to the court, and “ not at all in 
the Winter Season ’’—a reflection, probably, 
of his advancing age. The House, however, 
took the view that he was implicated in the 
breach of privilege—though perhaps not 
seriously—and he was ordered, with other 
members of the High Commission, to have 
the proceedings against Howard voided and 
to bring forward the details of those pro- 


.“ Commons Debates 1621, ed. Notestein, Relf, & 
Simpson, Yale, 1935, VI, 92 (23 April), cf. V, 338 
(19 em. Also II, 65; V, 452; VI, 378; III, 366; 
IV, 395. These are in chronological order. Coke's 
attack on civilians in Chancery was part of the 
general attack, 

* ibid., II, 499, n.33; VI, 224; VII, 622. Also 
E. Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates of the House 
of Commons, in 1620 and 1621, Oxford, 1766, II, 


‘Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 1 
1547-1628, pp. 816, 841, 842. 


"The affair is described in the D.N.B. arti 
Robert Howard, X, 58-9. in the D.N.B. article on 
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ceedings to the House.’ The dissolution of 
Parliament soon afterwards prevented the 
matter from going any further, and in the 
following year Hayward died. 

The historian has sometimes been con- 
fused with another John Hayward who was 
Chancellor of Lichfield in 1615.° Cole’s 
manuscript collections for Athenae Canta- 
brigienses (B.M. Add. MS 5871, fol. 66) dis- 
tinguishes the historian from the clergyman 
who was Canon Resident and Chancellor of 
Lichfield. Browne Willis, A Survey of the 
Cathedrals of York, Durham, etc., 1742, I, 
408, adds that the clergyman was also 
Rector of Draycott (Staffs.) and Eyram 
(Derby). This, incidentally, is information 
that does not appear in J. Le Neve’s Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 1854, I, 585, which 
simply gives the name. 

Another Sir John Hayward (or Heyward) 
of the time, knighted ten years before the 
historian, in 1609 (W. A. Shaw, Knights of 
England, Il, 148), is evidently the man re- 
ferred to in the C.S.P.D., 1611-18, p. 331, 
and elsewhere in the legal proceedings of the 
period. He was the son of Sir Rowland 
Hayward, at one time Lord Mayor of 
London, and who held property in Shrop- 
shire and Kent (B.M. Add. MS 5507, fol. 
77); and he is mentioned several times in 
T. F. Dukes, Antiquities of Shropshire, 
Shrewsbury, 1844. The grant of alienation 
under the Great Seal (P.R.O. C66/2128, 2 
Sept., 14 Jas.I) also refers to this Hayward. 
Shaw confuses things a little by referring 
to the historian as “of Salop”;. but this 
must be a slip for Suffolk. 

As for Hayward’s signature, John Bruce 
is probably right in supposing the signature 
that purports to be the historian’s in J. G. 
Nichols, Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned, and Remarkable Personages, 1829, 
Plate 44 (11D, no. 8), not to be his (see 
Hayward’s Annals of Elizabeth, ed. J. Bruce, 
Camden Soc., 1840, p.xxx n.). It bears no 
resemblance to the signature in the State 
Papers, Domestic, Eliz., vol. CCLXXVIII, 
no. 17, which is clearly Hayward’s own. 
There is another signature in the State 
Papers, Domestic, Jas.I, vol. CVIII, no. 54. 
This is a letter, dated 18th April, 1619, to 


‘Journals, pp. 854, 858, 871. The House 
promised to respite any resolution concerning them, 
which indicates that no serious personal revenge 
was intended. 

°J. & J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. 1, 
vol. 2, p. 342, makes this error. 
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Lord Zouch, then Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. It is written in a hand 
different from that of the signature, which 
is shaky and made with apparent difficulty, 
and though it is not obviously like that in 
the earlier document, it is probably that of 
the historian nevertheless. The letter refers 
to a house in Philip Lane, and we know 
from Hayward’s will (printed by Bruce) that 
he owned property in this district. The 
writer requests Lord Zouch, the tenant of 
the house, either to buy it at £2,500 or to 
relinquish it so that Hayward may sell it 
and “ satisfie the Remainder of my brothers 
debts.” As far as is known, the historian 
had no brothers, but the letter could refer 
to a brother-in-law, and in his will Hayward 
says that he purchased his Tottenham 
properties partly from his wife’s sister’s 
husband in the first place (Bruce, p. xli). 


[Will the contributor please let me have his 
name?—Ep.] 


SIR GEORGE BUCK, KT., MASTER 
OF THE REVELS 
(Ist Ser. ii. 38, 73) 


[N 1933 the fascinating and authoritative 

biography of “Sir George Buc” by 
Professor Mark Eccles of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity was published by the Harvard 
University Press in ““‘ Thomas Lodge & other 
Elizabethans ”’. 

In 1935 Professor R. C. Bald of Chicago 
University gave in the ““ Modern Language 
Review” (vol. 30) some additional details 
in his valuable article “A Manuscript 
Work by Sir George Buc” about which he 
had already briefly written in “The Times 
Literary Supplement” of 17 March 1927 
and further in his article “Locrine & 
George-a-greene Title-page Inscriptions ” 
(illustrated by four plates from the original 
manuscript), published in “The Library,” 
4th series, xv (1934-35). This manuscript, 
which is entitled “ A Commentary upon the 
New Roulle of Winchester, commonly called 
Liber Domus Dei and expressly concerning 
the Baronage & ancient Nobility of 
England, together with a Supplement of 
other ancient families of this Kingdome not 
mentioned in the sayd Roulle or Booke”, 
written about 1614 to 1621, a stout folio 
volume of over 800 pages, stripped of its 
binding, was first seen by Professor Bald in 
1927 at Wylmington Hayes, Honiton 
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(Devon), the residence of its owner, Major 
Gordon Halswell, who about Spring 1934 
loaned it to him, and died in October 1935, 
His son, Major W. Halswell, cannot trace 
the manuscript, which he therefore thinks 
must have been sold in his absence by his 
father whom he, as also Professor Bald, 
remember talking of selling it. It would be 
interesting to learn who now owns it. 

The present writer had been for some time 
researching into Sir George Buck and his 
relatives, unaware of these articles, and 
though these are so informative, some 
further and other details may be of interest, 

Professor Eccles draws attention to an 
important deposition (P.R.O.:C.24/299/13) 
in which Henry Blaxton, D.D. on 7 October 
1602 testified that he was aged 57 or there. 
abouts, had known since childhood George 
Buck who, in his younger years, had been 
his scholar and boarder at Higham Ferrers 
in Northamptonshire, and was well acquain- 
ted with his father, Robert Buck for, after 
coming to dwell & reside at Chichester, 
Robert Buck also left Ely and removed to 
Chichester where he remained till he died. 
Henry Blaxton adds that he himself took to 
wife Jone Nunn who was daughter to 
Robert Buck’s wife by her first husband and 
sister of George Buck by the half-blood. 
From the present contributor’s article on 
this Blaxton family in “Sussex Notes & 
Queries” xiv, pp. 221-225 (May 1957), it 
will be observed that at least one of the 
children of Henry Blaxton D.D. was bom 
(ca. 1570) at Higham Ferrers (parish register 
begins 1579), and that the marriage of Henry 
Blaxton to Joan Nunn took place 21 January 
1566(-7) at Holy Trinity, Ely, Cambs. 

Professor Bald reveals that Sir George 
Buc in his “Commentary” records (as 4 
later insertion) that his father, Robert Buck, 
married Elizabeth Petterill, and was gentl- 
man usher to Thomas Godrik, Bishop of Ely 
& Lord Chancellor. The printed 15% 
Cambridgeshire Visitation (Harleian So. 
vol. 41) has her as Elizabeth Pettle of Brat- 
don Ferry (Suffolk), but the origin 
Visitation (G.18/40), and the 1568 Visitation 
of London (F.1), consulted by courtesy of 
the York Herald, Captain Aubrey J. Toppit, 
M.V.O., F.S.A., have her surname 3% 
“ Pitterle.” Perhaps Sir George Buck, whet 
at St. Peter’s Hill, London, called on the 
near-by College of Arms, and her surname 
was misread. 
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The 1554 will (P.C.C. 10 More) of Thomas 
Gooderyck, Bishop of Ely, though naming 
several members of his household staff, etc., 
does not include any Buck. The 1571 will 
(P.C.C. 4 Daper) of Thomas Goodericke of 
Holy Trinity, Ely (son of John Gooderick 
of Kirkby, Lincs.), was proved for his 
widow, Alice Goodericke (née Hutton), by 
her procurator, Robert Buck, who also wit- 
nessed the will, & is doubtless the father 
of Sir George Buck. Thomas & Alice 
Goodericke’s son John Goodericke’s wife 
Margaret (née Adam) was sister to Phillipp 
Adam of Ely, gentleman, who married at 
HT., Ely in 1588 a Margaret Bucke (buried 
there 1593) and whose 1596-7 will (P.C.C. 
20 Lewyn) was proved by Thomas Bucke, 
Esquire, maternal uncle of his son Torrell 
Adam, a minor, but no wills have been 
found to help identify Margaret Bucke or 
Thomas Bucke who with his wife Elizabeth 
Bucke are called brother & sister in 
Phillipp Adam’s will. 

Efforts to trace a will of a Nunn, Pettle, 
Petterill, or Pitterle, to discover more about 
Robert Buck’s wife, in which Mr. M. P. 
Statham, County Archivist of West Suffolk, 
and his Assistant, Mr. N. M. Willis, Mr. 
D. Charman, East Suffolk Archivist, and 
also Miss D. M. White, Chief Librarian, 
Ipswich, kindly actively joined, have been 
unsuccessful. There is a 1554-5 Hunts. will 
(vol. 10 p. 46) of a William Petle who asked 
to be buried at Swanyshede (Hunts., but now 
in Beds.), and named two daughters 
“Joone” and “ Elizabeth”. 


The register of Holy Trinity, Ely (com- 
mences 1559 and consulted by courtesy of 
the Vicar, the Rev. J. B. Rowsell), has 
several entries 1559-1571 of children of 
Robert Buck including the baptism on Ist 
Oct. 1560 of his son George Buck who, how- 
ever, in his own deposition (C.142 /267/ 107) 
on 15 Sept. 1602 gave his age as 39. He 
was admitted to Middle Temple, 16 April 
1585 as late of New Inn, gent., son & heir 
of Robert Buck of Chichester, gent., decd., 
and became in 1593 & 1597, M.P. for 
Gatton, Surrey, and was knighted in 1603. 
His burial at Broadwater, Sx., is registered 
as 15 November 1622 but his I.P.M. 
(C.142/566/17) of 8 June 1625, returning 
his brother Robert Buck, age about 50 at 
his death as heir, records that he died 31 
Oct. 1622. 


He had become a lunatic 27 March 1622 
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(C.142/391/45 and State Papers (Domestic) 
30 March 1622). From litigation that 
followed, Professor Eccles shows that an 
alleged will dated 30 August 1612 was 
decreed a forgery. In the meantime admin- 
istration had been granted in P.C.C. on 15 
Nov. 1622 to Francis Haydon (Heydon), 
parson of Broadwater, clerk, who had 
married his sister Susan Buck. 


This sister had previously married at Holy 
Trinity, Ely, 17 April 1574 John Beeching 
by whom she had a son Curtys Beeching 
who married Elizabeth Tayler 13 June 1605 
at Broadwater, Sx. (where two children were 
baptised), and was buried there 26 July 1613, 
his widow re-marrying at West Tarring, Sx. 
in 1616 Thomas Botting. Professor Eccles, 
writing from Wisconsin, states that in Star 
Chamber Proceedings (8/127/2) Suzan, 
wife of Francis Heydon, deposed on 27 May 
1603 that she was 46 and testified on behalf 
of her husband and other defendants to a 
suit brought by John Duddinge. It trans- 
pires that one day in 1600, when Heydon’s 
brother was visiting him in Broadwater, her 
son Curtys Beeching spent the day drinking 
at the house of Elizabeth Drew, widow, so 
Susan Heydon asked her husband to fetch 
the boy home. Other witnesses said that 
Duddinge scoffed at and derided a sermon 
that Francis Heydon had preached, and 
challenged Curtys Beeching to the field by 
giving him a glove. In Trinity term 44 Eliz.I 
(1602), Francis Heydon, clerk, sought 
sureties of the peace against John Duddinge, 
senior & junior, and Peter Duddinge. 


Francis Heydon, born about 1552 at Win- 
chester, son of Edward Heydon, Prebendary 
of Winchester (P.C.C. 1580-1 will), became 
Vicar Choral of Chichester, Rector of 
Racton, Sx., and parson of Broadwater 
where he was buried in Feb. 1624(-5), his 
will being proved in P.C.C. (34 Clarke). In 
Dec. 1582 he deposed at Chichester that he 
was age 30. In addition to other references 
to him cited by Professor Eccles, he kindly 
reports that “ Fra: Heydon”’ of Broadwater, 
parson, age 46, testified on 5 July 1598 as a 
witness for the defendants in a Chancery 
suit (C.24/264/38) that he was one of the 
vicars of Holy Trinity, Chichester (the 
Cathedral church), who sold an iron mine 
called “‘ Gregories ” for 40s., “ albeit he doth 
vehemently suspect that Thomas Leame, the 
then Principal, did underhand receive a far 
greater sum to himself for the mine”. 
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Francis Heydon married Susan Beeching 
(née Buck) before 1592 and had by her at 
least six children, three of whom married at 
Broadwater as follows: 

Frances Heydon in 1605 to John Raine- 
berd; 

Edith Heydon in 1613 to John Meredith 
(1603 curate of Poling, Sx., 1616 vicar of 
St. Peter the Great, Chichester, until 1627, 
when he resigned & retired to his cure at 
Bedhampton, Hants., and soon after died 
“heart & purse broken” according to 
Anthony Wood). 

Marie Heydon in 1615 to Peter Danson, 
as his first wife, incumbent of Carshalton 
& Camberwell, Sy., as to whose character 
see “ Walker Revised” by A. G. Matthews. 

Francis Heydon had two brothers, both 
baptised at St. Swithin, Winchester, 

3 Feb. 1565(-6) Edward Heydon, later of 
Mayden Bradley, Wilts., who married at 
Goodwood House, Boxgrove, Sx. in 1600 
Dorothy Manning, daughter of Henry 
Manning, LL.D., Chancellor of Exeter, 
whose father, Henry Manning, was Marshall 
to the Household to Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, & Elizabeth I; 

23 October 1567 Benjamin Heydon, D.D., 
rector of Lympsham, Som., and Dean of 
Wells, Som., who apparently did not marry 
as by his 1603-1608 will (P.C.C. 63 Winde- 
banck) he made his brother, Edward 
Heydon, sole beneficiary & executor. 

John Beeching, whose death or burial 
before 1592 has not been traced, was 
Prebendary of Highleigh in Chichester 
Cathedral from 28 Jan. 1572(-3) until his 
resignation in 1578 of the Prebend, upon 
which a George Buck, described in the man- 
date dated 4 Dec. 1578 as “ literate ” (which 
implies that he was not in Holy Orders or 
a University graduate otherwise he would 
be described as ‘clerk’ or his degree would 
be given), was then collated and on 10 Dec. 
1578 installed to this Prebend on the 
nomination of Robert Buck of Chichester, 
gent., assignee of Henry Blaxton, Cathedral 
Chancellor, grantee of the Dean & 
Chapter. The nomination of another 


prebendary, John Sanford, 4 Nov. 1581, fails 
to state how the prebend is void. 
Professor Eccles is inclined to hold that 
Sir George Buck was this Prebendary of 
Highleigh, and Professor Bald calls attention 
to the statement by Sir George Buc in his 
“Commentary” that he remembers that 
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there was a scholar by name of Pinqueney 
in Cambridge “in my tyme”, and suggests 
that their matriculation records are 
apparently lost with others. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
(To be continued) 


A NOTE ON “THE MAYDES 
METAMORPHOSIS ” 


ON Sigs. C3 and C3v of The Maydes 
Metamorphosis, 1600, there occurs the 

following snatch of song: 

Enter at one doore, Mopso singing. 

Mop. Terlitelo, Terlitelo, terlitelee, terlo, 

So merrily this shepheards Boy 

His horne that he can blow, 

Early in a morning, late, in an evening, 

And euer sat this little Boy, 

So merrily piping 
Editors of the play have been concerned to 
comment on these lines, but hitherto no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered. 
R. W. Bond in his edition of The Complete 
Works of John Lyly, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1902), 
III. 570 and 578 note, merely repeats 
Bullen’s remark in the latter’s edition of A 
Collection of Old English Plays, 4 vols. 
(London, 1882-85), III. 96 to the effect that 
Mopso’s and Frisco’s songs “are evidently 
fragments of Old Ballads—to be recovered, 
let us hope, hereafter.” 

I believe that I have now found the source 
of the song. In editing the second Coventry 
Carol (Renaissance News, Spring 1957, X.1. 
3-8) I pointed out the possibility that the 
lines in the shepherds’ carol “ They sange 
terli terlow They sange terli ter low so mereli 
the sheppds there pipes can blowe” were a 
likely source of their counterpart in Mopso’s 
song, but I feel certain that the real source 
is.elsewhere. 

In David Melvill’s MS Booke of Roundels, 
1612, there occurs a round for three voices 
the full text of which leaves no doubt that 
it is this round which Mopso is singing: 

Jolly shepherd 

and up on a hill as he sat 

So loud he blew his little horn 

and kept right well his gait, 

Early in a morning late in an evening 
And ever blew this little boy 

so merrily piping, 

Terli terlo, terli terlo, terli terlo terli 
Terli terlo, terli terlo, terli terlo terli. 

The round has been edited without any 
comment on the words by Noah Greenberg 
in An Elizabethan Song Book, 1955, p. 221 
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working from the private edition of Melvill’s 
MSS in the Roxburghe Club, 1916. 

The refrain is obviously a common one 
for shepherds and this would seem to be the 
correct explanation of its occurrence in the 
second carol in The Taylors & Shearmens 


Pageant. JouN P. Cutts. 


SOME LINES BY SAMUEL 
ROWLANDS 


A THEATER OF DELIGHTFULL 

RECREATION (1605)}—STC 21408 
—was thought to be lost when the Hunterian 
edition of Samuel Rowlands was published, 
and both the copies which have since turned 
up are imperfect. For this reason, perhaps, 
the significance of some prefatory verses 
addressed “To the Wel-affected Reader ” 
seems to have escaped attention. Rowlands 
alludes to several of his own books—I quote 
from the Folger copy: 

My pen hath done with Letting Humors blood: 

Ile show no more to each fantastique asse 

His pouriraiture in Humors Looking-glasse. 

Scatter your absurd follies as tofore, 

I am resolu’d to gather them no more. 

—_— Challenge, with Ile Stab, has pass’d the 

resse, 

And so I leaue him to his powerfulnesse : 

With Hell broke loose I haue no more to doo, 

Leyden is hang’d, and Knipperdulling too. 
The books to which Rowlands refers in these 
lines are: (1) The Letting of Humours Blood 
(1600; STC 21393). (2) Humors Looking 
Glasse (1608; STC 21386). (3) Looke to it: 
For, Ile stabbe ye (1604; STC 21398). (4) 
Hell's Broke Loose (1605; STC 21385), an 
unpleasant poem about John Leyden which 
some have thought not to be Rowlands’ 
work. The above lines establish its 
authenticity. As Humors Looking Glasse 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register in 
1600, and as it appears to have been pub- 
lished when Rowlands wrote these lines, 
there was doubtless an edition earlier than 
that of 1608. There is no extant book with 
the title Death's Challenge; but Rowlands 
was presumably referring to the first poem 
in Look to It, entitled “ Death’s great and 


generall Challenge ”. KENNETH MUIR. 


JOHN MILTON, NATHANAEL 
CARPENTER, AND SATAN 
1627, there was published in Dublin a 


pamphlet by Nathanael Carpenter 
entitled Achitophel, or the Picture of a 
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Wicked Politician. The pamphlet was a 
slightly modified version of three sermons 
Carpenter had delivered at Oxford. The 
work was popular throughout England for 
an extended period, going through further 
editions in 1629, 1633, and 1638 at London, 
and in 1640 and 1641 at Oxford.’ Although 
the pamphlet has been studied in relation 
to various seventeenth-century subjects, its 
possible connection with Milton has never 
been remarked on. 

For a number of reasons, it seems likely 
that Milton knew Carpenter’s pamphlet. 
Among the possible subjects for a tragedy 
Milton jotted down between 1640 and 1642 
was that of the Biblical Achitophel.’ 
Whiting points out that it was during this 
period that Milton’s “mind was occupied 
with the theme of Paradise Lost.”* He 
speculates that “* Paradise Lost . . . is related 
more intimately than has been realized to 
certain concepts and figures in contemporary 
controversial writing with which Milton was 
familiar.” Tillyard also believed that “ the 
more Milton’s poems are studied, the more 
apt one finds them to reflect his interests 
and studies at the time. There is in truth 
more danger of paying too little heed to his 
hints than of reading into them too much.”* 

Milton might have come across Carpen- 
ter’s pamphlet in the normal course of his 
omnivorous reading. But there were special 
motives for his going out of his way to 
examine it. Carpenter had been associated 
with James Ussher, the Bishop of Armagh, 
to whom the pamphlet is dedicated, one of 


The information as to publication dates of 
Carpenter’s work comes from R. F. Jones, ‘* The 
Originality of Absalom and Achitophel,’ MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 211-218. The edition of 1627 was 
withdrawn and is not available. Although A Short- 
Title Catalogue, 1475-1640, ed. A. W. Pollard and 
G. R. Redgrave (London, 1946), lists only the 1633 
edition as being in the United States, at the Hunt- 
ington Library, and the Short-Title Catalogue, 1641- 
1700, ed. Donald Wing (New York, 1945), does not 
list the work at all, the Library of Congress Union 
Catalogue indicates that the 1629 edition is avail- 
able at Folger, Huntington, the University of 
Chicago, Union Theological Seminary, Yale; the 
1633, at Folger and Newberry as well as at Hunt- 
ington; the 1638, at the University of Illinois and 
Folger; and the 1640, at Folger. I have also 
worked with a copy at Columbia. 

*? The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson 
(New York, 1931, XVIII, 237). 

* George W Whiting, Milton’s Literary Milieu 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), p. 219. 

* Ibid. 

*E. M. W. Tillyard, The Miltonic Setting (New 
York, 1949), p. 18. 
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the targets of Milton’s anti-prelatical barrage 
in 1641. Since Milton was in the habit of 
going minutely over his opponents’ works 
to find openings for attack, it would have 
been reasonable for him to do the same 
careful research on the publications of a 
close associate of an opponent. Paradoxic- 
ally, a more important reason for Milton’s 
reading Carpenter might have been his 
sympathy with Carpenter’s anti-scholastic, 
anti-Aristotelian position which had been 
set forth in Philosophia Libera, a collection 
of essays by him published in 1622. 
Carpenter was an important figure in the 
early anti-medieval movement of the seven- 
teenth century. He was one of the pioneer 
** moderns.” Milton’s ideas on Aristotle, for 
example, are much like those of Carpenter.® 
It is not at all unlikely that Milton in 
developing his own notions about rhetoric, 
science, and the new philosophy, came to 
know Carpenter’s work. 

But even if Milton never actually read 
and absorbed Carpenter’s pamphlet, its 
importance to Milton-study seems consider- 
able. An examination of it reveals a 
number of striking thematic similarities with 
Paradise Lost, particularly in connection 
with Satan. The quotations from Carpenter 
listed below indicate how many of the 
characteristics Satan possesses of the seven- 
teenth-century opposition politician. Both 
Carpenter and Milton were surely describing 
the same type of man. 

Carpenter repeatedly attributed to 
Achitophel serpent-like, Satanic qualities. 

Such is the boundlesse malice of base 

informers with the venome of their aspick 

tongues to poyson our sincerest actions 
tZ5)’ 

Satan transformes himselfe into an Angell 

of light, when he intends the greatest 

mischiefe . . . (28) 

That old Serpent that first set mischiefe 

a worke, scornes as much to retire, as 

delights to persevere . . . (127) 


The evil politician’s treason, like Satan’s, 
springs from a mixture of ambition, discon- 
tent, and a kind of paranoia. In comment- 
ing on this, Carpenter aptly described 
Satan’s distorted view of his situation. 


* Wilbur S. Howell, ‘‘ Nathaniel (sic) Carpenter’s 
Place in the Controversy Between Dialectic and 
Rhetoric,” Speech Monographs, I (1934), 20-41. 

’ Page-references following quotations are to the 
1640 edition of Carpenter's pamphlet. 
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The chiefest objects whereon Treason set 
it selfe a worke are Ambition and Discon- 
tent; whereof the former is wont to 
fashion the greatest hopes out of the least 
advantage; the other seemes like tinder 
to catch fire at the first touch, and turns 
the least indignity into the greatest 
indignation. (1-2) 

Satan’s disguising himself is 

politician’s hypocrisy. 

Deceipt never thrives better, then when 

she least seemes her selfe; and vice seldom 

dares to shew her selfe in publike, unlesse 
she steale the robes of vertue and actuate 
her malice with sly hypocrisis . . . This 
hath been the divels shift and practise in 
all ages; neither ever comes wickednesse 
better armed then with the shew of seem- 

ing sanctity. (28) 

Both Achitophel and the devil use flattery, 
. . . flattery is the most exquisite and 
dangerous policy. (115) 

Like Satan, Achitophel exaggerates every 

negligible or supposed dissatisfaction, 

advancing his cause by magnifying and 
harnessing the discontent of others. 

. . . fashion the greatest hopes out of 

the least advantage . . . turnes the least 

indignity into the greatest indignation. 

(1-2) 

. . . present as in a perspective the least 

mites molehills of our imperfections like 

huge and mighty mountains. (25) 

No marvaille then if the sonnes of 

Achitophel surviving in our _ times, 

instructed by their fathers consaile, take 

advantage to marke their owne ends out 
of other mens discontented passions... 

(38) 

Carpenter anticipated, as it were, Milton's 
depiction of God's relation to the fallen 
angels: Able to destroy them utterly, He lets 
them survive to make their own hell. 

Easie was it for that great King of Heaven 

and Earth with thunder and lightning fro 

heaven to have pashed Absolon in pieces, 
and scorched up his seditious Army; more 
easily could he have broken the subtile 
nets of Achitiphel’s politick invention, 
then Sampson the Philistine bands, or an 

Elephant a Spiders webbe: but intending 

rather to make them their own execu- 

tioners, he suffers them to runne in their 
own Labyrinth, till they meet their own 

ruine. (71-72) 


like the 
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And Carpenter considered also the crucial 
issue in Paradise Lost of Adam’s free-will. 

_.. the same Almighty power can at once 

both promote his own and hinder mens 

counsels. This hinderance is many waies 
brought to passe; for either the impedi- 
ment is cast on our Authority, power, will, 
or state. Our authority of free-working 
is curbed and restrained by the Law, 
whereof the breach is a sinne: as that of 

Adam in Paradise, whose liberty could not 

dispense with the tasting of the forbidden 

tree. (84) 

In commenting on _ the _ traitorous 
politician’s strength and the loyalty of his 
followers, Carpenter suggested Satan’s 
grandeur. 

To fall with our Captaine seemes the least 

duty; to rise with him, the greatest 

honour... (46) 

. . the great politician Achitophel, in 
whom neither loyalty could command 
restraint, or perswade duty; whom neither 
undoubted valor could check, or danger 
terrifie; only Providence could challenge 
a jurisdiction. (64) 

Finally, Carpenter even touched on the 
notion of the culpa felix. 

Our very sins, though false traytors to the 

Owners, prove trusty executioners of 

Gods judgments: and an easie matter it 

is for that wise disposer of all worldly 

actions to turne mans greatest shame into 

his greatest glory. (48) 


MorRIS FREEDMAN. 


The University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


CARTWRIGHT’S HUMAN SACRIFICE 
SCENE IN “THE ROYAL SLAVE” 


HALF-DOZEN contemporary refer- 

ences attest that Cartwright’s The 
Royal Slave created quite a rumble when it 
was first presented to the court, at Oxford 
on August 30, 1636.1 Perhaps the most 
sensational scene in the play is Act V, Scene 
ili, where the hero Cratander is offered up 
as a sacrifice to the gods by his captor 
Arsamnes. Just as Arsamnes is about to 


deliver the fatal stroke, he is seized by a 
Strange inspiration : 
Crat. These tears doe neither befit you to pay, 
Nor me to take ; be then Arsamnes, on. 


*See G. E. Bentley, Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 
5 vols. (Oxford, 1956), III, 136. 
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Arsam. I feele a numbnesse seize me; I am 
sione ; 

I shall not lift mine arme against thee. Sure the 

Gods desire it not.” 
Six months before the first performance of 
Cartwright’s play, on February 16, 1636,° 
Part II of Lodowick Carlell’s Arviragus and 
Philicia had been presented at court. 
Carlell’s play has a scene very similar to 
Cartwright’s. The hero Arviragus is taken 
prisoner by Queen Cartandes and brought 
tc the altar as a sacrifice to the gods, but 
just as in Cartwright’s play, a divine force 
stays the hand of the executioner: 

Ar. Strike thou inhumane Tygresse. 

Car. I have no power to strike (I cannot) sure 


some 

Divinity holds backe my hand .. .* 

The same situation turns up again in 
William Chamberlaine’s Love’s Victory 
(1658). Oroandes is at the sacrificial altar 
preparing to give the death blow to Eurione 
when he finds himself transfixed. The stage 
directions in Love’s Victory suggest that 
Chamberlaine wanted to deepen the melo- 
dramatic tone of a scene that had become 
a hackneyed stage convention: 

Oroandes stands 
a while silent, 
lets fall his sword. 

Oro. A chilling frost unnerves my joints, sure 

this is 

Divinity or Magick that hath thus 

Depos’d my reason .. .° 

In John Dryden’s Indian Emperour it is 
an assassination and not a sacrifice that is 
interrupted by Almeria’s divine seizure, but 
Dryden’s episode is obviously derived from 
the sacrifice scene made famous by Cart- 
wright’s The Royal Slave. As Almeria 
stands with knife in hand over the sleeping 
Cortez, she utters words which very closely 
paraphrase Cartandes’ speech in Carlell’s 
Arviragus and Philicia. Almeria: 

Still are my looks assur’d,—have at thy Heart. 

[holds up the Dagger. 


I cannot kill thee, sure thou bear’st some charm, 
Or some Divinity holds back my Arm.‘ 


*Complete Plays and Poems, ed. G. Blakemore 
Evans (Madison, 1951), 1555-60. 

* Sir Henry Herbert, Dramatic Records, ed. J. Q. 
Adams (New Haven, 1917), p. 55. 

* Arviragus and Philicia (London, 1639), sig. G3. 

* Love’s Victory (London, 1658), p. 8. 

* Dramatic Works, ed. Montague Summers, 2 
vols. (London, 1931), I, 310. A variation on this 
episode is in Congreve’s Semele, where a human 
sacrifice is elaborately prepared and then interrupted 
when rain extinguishes the flames on Juno’s altar. 
(See Congreve, Dramatic Works, ed. Leigh Hunt 
[London, 1840], pp. 250-52.) 
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Dryden knew Carlell’s play. He wrote a 
prologue to Arviragus and Philicia for a 
performance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields by the 
King’s Men in 1672.’ 

Yet the evidence for borrowing among 
these plays cannot be established by an 
enumeration of parallelisms. According to 
Evans, Cartwright took the plot for his 
Royal Slave from Rhodonthes et Dosiclis 
Amorum,® which contains a sacrifice scene 
broadly similar to those I have cited above. 
A source for Carlell’s Arviragus and 
Philicia, on the other hand, has never been 
suggested. In all probability, Carlell and 
Cartwright derived the episode from the late 
Greek and French heroic romances from 
which Caroline and Restoration dramatists 
pilfered much of their material, and in 
which modern source-hunters are forever 
losing their way. Episodes similar to those 
cited above can be found scattered through 
Heliodore’s AEthiopica, Chariton’s Chaereas 
and Callirrhéde, Eustathius’ Hysmine and 
Hysminias, and Honoré D’Urfé’s L’Astée. 
Parallels are not difficult to collect. At any 
rate, it was Lodowick Carlell who first trans- 
ferred the human sacrifice scene from the 
prose romance to the English stage, and it 
was William Cartwright—because of the 
spectacular success of The Royal Slave at 
Oxford in 1636—who first made the 
episode fashionable. The very close 
similarity of language between Carlell’s play 
and Dryden’s leaves little doubt that Dryden 
borrowed from Arviragus and Philicia in 
writing the one scene in his Indian 


Cc 
“mperour. JAMES E. RUOFF. 


*The Prologue is in Miscellany Poems by the 
Most Eminent Hands (London, 1864), p. 28i. 

* Introduction, ed. cit., pp. 186-91. W. G. Rice 
argues, less convincingly, for Massinger’s The Bond- 
man as the source. (See ‘ Sources of Cartwright’s 
The Royall Slave,’ MLN, XLV [1930], 515-18.) 


MARVELL AND THE THIRD DUTCH 
WAR 


R. DENNIS DAVISON, in the May 
1955 number of “ Notes and Queries,” 

calls attention to the importance for the 
student of Marvell of Mr. K. H. D. Haley’s 
book “ William of Orange and the English 
Opposition 1672-4” (1953), which adduces 
evidence suggesting that Marvell was con- 
cerned in the underground negotiations with 
English politicians directed by Peter du 
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Moulin from Holland and designed to bring 
the third Dutch war to an end. 

On page 97 of his book Mr. Haley records 
the arrest in London early in 1673 of “a 
Dutchman, naturalized in England, named 
Abraham van den Bemde ” (C.S.P.D., 1673, 
p. 108). The information states that he has 
frequented the lobby of the House of 
Commons (among other places) canvassing 
members in the Dutch interest. ‘“ He has 
ever, for above a year, defended all the 
Dutch proceedings.” Mr. Haley has kindly 
drawn my attention to two further entries: 
C.S.P.D., 1672-3, p. 484, which relates that 
the Dutch “spy” Zas was found in 
possession of a letter of introduction to 
Bemde; and C.S.P.D., 1673, p. 414, noting 
a petition from Bemde asking for his release, 
admitting some “ imprudent discourse ” with 
Colonel Neville, M.P., but alleging that he 
had not corresponded with Holland for 
twenty-five years, a statement which may be 
open to doubt. 

When, in 1726, Thomas Cooke published 
his edition of Marvell’s Works, he dedicated 
his introductory Life of the poet to “John 
Bempde Esq.”, referring (v. I, p. 2) to “ Mr. 
Marvell’s Intimacy with your Family, and 
the Value I have often heard you express 
for that Gentleman.” On page 9 he breaks 
off his narrative to say: 

“And here, Sir, you must pardon me, if 

I mention that inviolable Friendship 

betwixt your Father and Mr. Marvell.” 


A reference on page 40 to Bempde’s 
grandchildren makes it certain that Cooke's 
patron was John van den Bempde (1659- 
1726), of Hackness Hall near Scarborough. 
The family pedigree is given in the 95th 
volume of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society’s Record Series (‘“‘ Hackness Manu- 
scripts and Accounts,” ed. J. W. Walker, 
1937). They had long resided in this 
country, originating here with Jan van den 
Bempde, a Netherlander who set up business 
in London as a banker in the time of Henry 
VIII. The founder’s grandson, and 
father of Cooke’s Bempde, was Abraham 
van den Bempde (1613-1687), who was 
baptised at the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars. He is described as of “ West- 
minster”. His mother was a van Lore, of 
another immigrant family, and he was 4 
wealthy man by inheritance on both sides. 
He married (1653) Mary Spelman, who is no 
doubt the “ Mrs. Bendy, my Lady Spillman's 
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faire daughter that was” whom Pepys 
noticed in Hyde Park on the 22nd April 
1664. The indications are that he belonged 
to the goldsmith-banker-industrialist class. 
His son was a shareholder of the New River 
Company, and owned estate in five English 
counties. 

There can be little doubt that this 
Abraham van den Bempde is the man who 
was arrested in 1673; and his “ inviolable 
Friendship” with Marvell adds to the 
probability that the latter was implicated in 
du Moulin’s “ peace offensive”. Further 
information about this van den Bempde 
might add to our general knowledge of 
Marvell’s activities in the post-Restoration 
period, which were, I am sure, considerably 
influenced by his connections with com- 
mercial interests in Hull and London. 


L. N. WALL. 


CHRISTOPHER KEMPSTER, WREN’S 
MASTER-MASON 


ILLIAM BEECHEY, of Burford, Oxon, 
great grandfather of Sir William 
Beechey (1754-1839) painter, married at 
Burford Rebecca, daughter of Christopher 
Kempster, of Burford, she having been 
baptised there in 1680." 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey in The Story of 
Architecture in England, 1931, refers to 
Christopher Kempson [sic] as one of Wren’s 
master-masons, and possibly responsible for 
ror gs beautiful town hall at Abingdon 

). 

Mr. Esdaile, in English Church Monu- 
ments, 1510-1840, mentions Christopher 
Kempster, “a mason of Burford, who 
became one of Wren’s contractors for 
St. Paul’s, and to whom may be attributed 
notable monumental tablets in the Churches 
of Bampton, Upper Slaughter, Fairford and 
Burford.” 

It seems likely that Sir William Beechey’s 
ancestor is identical with Wren’s master- 


mason. P. D. Munpy. 
*N. & Q., cci. 494-496. 


POMPADOUR, PARIS, AND ORRY 


N his book on Louis XV G. P. Gooch 
does not, I consider, do justice to Orry, 
who as Controller-General of Finance from 
1730-1745 was “one of the leading figures 
of the middle years of the reign”. Gooch 
writes “ The most important post was that 
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of Controller-General, for finance was the 
keystone to the whole structure....” Yet 
he gives no credit to Philibert Orry for 
having produced a balanced budget, or for 
being the advocate of far-reaching reforms. 

Orry and the P&ris brothers, sponsors of 
Mme de Pompadour, who educated and 
prepared her for the position of “ Maitresse 
en titre,” had been sworn enemies for many 
years. Orry openly disapproved of their 
dealings in supplies. On page 143 Gooch 
says “Her earliest victim was Orry the 
Finance Minister, who was dismissed at the 
wish of the Paris brothers, old friends of 
her (Mme de Pompadour’s) family ”. 

The truth is that Orry, who knew the King 
so well, recognised defeat when his master 
became besotted with the tool of the Paris 
faction, and “forced to measure his 
adversary in terms of the King’s character ™ 
he resigned his offices. 

Orry’s tragedy was that he did not live 
long enough to return to favour and it was 
given to Machault to attempt the reforms 
which he had so long advocated, the most 
far-sighted of which was his project for 
equality of taxation. Orry died in 1747 at 


the age of 58. MARGARET Ross. 


ALEXANDER PENNECUIK: TWO 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WHEN David Daiches writes about the 
Scottish poet Alexander Pennecuik (d. 
ca. 1730) in Scottish Poetry, A Critical 
Survey (ed. James Kinsley, London 1955), he 
doubts that Pennecuik wrote the poem 


“The Merry Wives of Musselburgh” 
(p. 313). Others also have doubted his 
authorship. 


Since Pennecuik’s only claim to notice in 
Scottish literary history rests with this 
important vernacular poem, the doubt 
should be challenged. Besides much printed 
evidence of Pennecuik’s authorship, there is 
in the National Library of Scotland a manu- 
script volume of his prose and poetry 
written in his own hand. This volume con- 
tains “ The Merry Wives of Musselburgh.” 

Another manuscript in the National 
Library of Scotland tells us more about the 
obscure circumstances of the poet’s death. 
This note is among David Herd’s papers 
(MS. 891): “ According to Information of 
the late Provost Kincaid Mr Pennecuik was 
found dead in the stair of a Land in the 
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Cowgate opposite the Foot of the Old Fish- 
market Close.—the same spot where the 
Provost afterwards lived. & died”. 


WILLIAM GILLIS. 


State College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 


ADDISON AND THE DUKE 
OF SOMERSET 


QE of the most puzzling episodes in 
Addison’s circumspect career was his 
strange clash in 1703 with Charles Seymour, 
known as the proud Duke of Somerset, then 
one of the most influential of the Whig 
peers. Somerset was looking for a tutor 
to accompany his son, the Marquess of 
Hertford, on the grand tour. Jacob Tonson 
had recommended Addison, who had then 
just completed his own travels through 
Europe, and was in Holland on his way 
back to England. Through the medium of 
Tonson, who made a business trip to 
Holland at that time, the Duke offered 
Addison the position. In a letter to Tonson 
dated June 4, he stated the terms of his 
offer: “I desire he may be more on the 
account of a companion in my son’s travels 
than as a governor, and as such I shall 
account him: my meaning is that neither 
lodging, travelling or diet shall cost him 
sixpence, and over and above that, my son 
shall present him at the year’s end with a 
hundred guineas, as long as he is pleased to 
continue in that service to my son... .” 
Addison replied on June 16, accepting the 
offer, in a letter which contained the follow- 
ing key passage: 
I have lately received one or two 
Advantageous offers of the same nature, 
but as I shoud be very ambitious of 
Executing any of your Grace’s com- 
mands so I cant think of taking the like 
Employ from any other hands. As for 
the Recompense that is proposed to me 
I must take ye Liberty to assure your 
Grace that I shoud not see my account 
in it but in the hopes that I have to 
recommend myself to your Graces favour 
and approbation.” 


Somerset was violently incensed by the last 


?As quoted by Lucy Aikin, Life of Joseph 
Addison (London, 1843), I, 151-152. The MSS of 
Somerset’s letters are now in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library; Aikin modernized the spelling. 

* Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham 
(Oxford, 1941), p. 42. 
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sentence, which he misquoted in his letter of 
June 22 to Tonson: 


I will set down his own words, which are 
thus. “as for the recompence that is pro. 
posed to me, I must confess I can by no 
means see my account in it” &c. All the 
other parts of his letter are compliments 
to me, which he thought he was bound 
in good breeding to write, and as such | 
have taken them, and no otherwise; and 
now I leave you to judge how ready he 
is to comply with my proposal.* 

Most of Addison’s biographers have 
agreed with Somerset that the passage in 
question showed that Addison was not very 
satisfied with the proposal; but they have 
defended Addison by arguing that the pro- 
posal was not a very generous one. Lucy 
Aikin condemned the Duke’s “ niggardli- 
ness”’ and his shortsightedness in losing the 
services of Addison “ For the paltry con- 
sideration of a few hundred.’* Courthope 
quoted Miss Aikin, but added: ‘“ Mean as 
the Duke’s offer was, it is nevertheless plain 
that Addison really intended to accept it, 
and, this being so, he can scarcely be con- 
gratulated on having on this occasion dis- 
played his usual tact and felicity.”* Pro- 
fessor Dobrée agreed with Courthope that 
Addison really meant to accept, but that “ the 
phrasing of his letter, like that of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, was injudicious.”* Mr. Peter 
Smithers, also, in his recent biography inter- 
preted Addison’s letter as “accepting the 
employment in terms of formal courtesy 
which made plain his dissatisfaction.” 

None of Addison’s biographers, however, 
seems to have investigated the question 
whether Somerset’s offer actually was 
niggardly or generous, in view of the general 
practice of that period. In this respect, 
historical evidence throws considerable 
further light on the episode. For instance, 
John Hervey, Earl of Bristol, another of the 
great Whig lords of the time, wrote as 


* Aikin, I, 154. 

‘ Ibid., I, 156. 

5W. J. Courthope, Addison (New York and 
London, 1902), p. 51. 

* Bonamy Dobrée, Essays in Biography 1680-1726 
(London, 1925), pp. 230-231. On the other hand, 
Graham (p. 43, n.) says, ‘‘ There is evidence in the 
unpublished correspondence now at Bayfordbury 
that Arthur Maynwaring saw Addison's letter and 
thought his acceptance of the Duke’s pro 
adequately expressed.” : 

’ Peter Smithers, The Life of Joseph Addison 
(London, 1954), pp. 84-85. 
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follows to his eldest son’s tutor on May 19, 
1710: 

,..1do assure you I never intended to 

send my son abroad but with your self; 

neither did I ever think of offering you a 

less pension than four score pounds a 

year, & am very ready to make it a 

hundred since you insist upon that sum.*® 
From this it would appear that £100 was the 
highest salary a tutor could well expect. To 
take another example, the great John Locke 
in his earlier days served as a travelling 
companion for the son of Sir John Banks. 
Locke’s own patron, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
acted as intermediary, and wrote to Locke 
on Feb. 23, 1676/7: “As for the charges 
of your travels, Sir John is to defray them, 
and will otherwise, as he saith, give you 
such a reward as becometh a gentleman.”*® 
This reward, according to Locke’s own 
accounts, consisted of £50 paid to him on 
June 12, 1677, and a further £32 on Novem- 
ber 29, “for my winter conveniencys.”*° 
Finally, The Spectator itself affords some 
evidence as to the average payment of 
travelling tutors at that time. In No. 364 
(April 28, 1712) appeared a letter by Philip 
Yorke, later Earl of Hardwicke, in which 
occurred the following significant statement: 
“Nothing is more frequent than to take a 
lad from grammar and taw, and under the 
tuition of some poor scholar, who is 
willing to be banished for thirty pounds a 
year and a little victuals, send him crying 
and snivelling into foreign countries.” £30, 
then, would seem to have been the salary 
usually paid to poorer tutors in this period, 
and £80 to £100 the highest salary paid to 
the best ones. 

If these figures are correct, then the Duke 
of Somerset, who was known for haughti- 
ness but not for stinginess, was actually 
offering Addison the top salary for the 
position. This fact, no doubt, added to the 
Duke’s anger when he read Addison’s 
apparently contemptuous reference to the 
amount which was offered. But did Addison 
really mean the reference to be contemptu- 
ous? Why should he belittle the salary if 
he knew, as he must have known, that it 


* Letter-Books of John Hervey, First Earl of 
Bristol, 1651-1750 (Wells, 1894), I, 266. 

William D. Christie, Life of Anthony Ashley 
fone First Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 1871), 

** Locke’s Travels in France 1675-1679, ed. John 
Lough (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 150, 183. 
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was the highest a tutor could well expect? 
Actually his wording is ambiguous. His last 
sentence can be interpreted to mean what 
Somerset assumed it to mean when he mis- 
quoted it to Tonson: “As for the recom- 
pence that is proposed to me, I must confess 
I can by no means see my. account in it.” 
But that is not what Addison actually 
wrote; what he wrote was: “I should not 
see my account in it but in the hopes that I 
have to recommend myself to your Graces 
favour and approbation.” The parallel 
structure is not strictly logical, but the 
passage can be interpreted to mean that 
Addison would see his account, not so much 
in the salary (good though it might be), as 
in the Duke’s “favour and approbation ” 
(which would be even better). That such 
was Addison’s intention, and that he later 
recognized the ambiguity into which he had 
fallen seems indicated in the letter which 
he afterwards wrote to Somerset, apologizing 
for his unfortunate wording: “I am sorry 
to find that I have not made use of such 
Expressions as were proper to represent the 
sense I have of the honour your Grace 
design’d me and shou’d be extremely glad 
of any occasion that may happen in which 
I might show how proud I shoud be of 
Obeying your commands.”” Perhaps 
Addison’s use of the word “ proud” was a 
sly rebuke to the notoriously proud Duke 
for taking such offense at his letter. 


ARTHUR L. COOKE. 
™ Graham, p. 43. 


THE TWO LORDS HALIFAX: 
SAVILE AND MONTAGU 


"THE careers of these two statesmen are 
sufficiently distinguished from each other 
—in spite of a short period of overlap after 
the Revolution—to make _ confusion 
between them unlikely in the history of late 
seventeenth-century politics. Savile died in 
1695, after being successively Viscount 
(1668), Earl (1679) and Marquis (1682) of 
Halifax; Montagu was not raised to the 
peerage as Baron Halifax until 1700, 
becoming Earl of Halifax in 1714. How- 
ever, the indexing of some fairly recent 
books suggests how easily, outside of 
politics, the activities of one Halifax may 
be credited to the other. 
(i) David Douglas, English Scholars 1660- 
1730, second (revised) edition, 1951: the 
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writings of the Marquis— the Trimmer ’— 
are quoted (it is unlikely that he wrote the 
treatise on the Plantagenet kings attributed 
to him by Professor Douglas, p. 260—see 
Foxcroft, Life and Letters of . . . Halifax 
(1898), II, p. 536), but the Halifax described 
as encouraging Rymer in his work on 
Foedera, pp. 226, 262, and as interesting 
himself in the Public Records after 1688, 
p. 269, was Charles Montagu, who is also 
presumably intended in the list of peers who 
were famous for their libraries. There is 
no evidence that the Marquis was notable in 
this respect. Yet the reader who turns to 
‘Halifax’ in the index will find references 
only under the common head Savile. 

(ii) T. H. Fujimura, The Restoration 
Comedy of Wit, Princeton, 1952, p. 165, 
quotes Cibber’s description of the Earl of 
Halifax [Montagu] as ‘the professed 
patron of men of wit’, and as one who 
helped Congreve. This, together with refer- 
ences to the works of the Marquis, is 
indexed under Savile. 

(iii) English Historical Scholarship in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ed. 
Levi Fox, published for the Dugdale 
Society, 1956, p. 26, refers to Halifax 
[Montagu] as promoting the production of 
Rymer’s Foedera; indexed under Savile. 

An index may not always do justice to 
an author's intentions. But as no distinction 
is made between Savile and Montagu in the 
text of any of these works, a reader might 
excusably assume that the great Trimmer 
was a patron of scholars and men of letters. 
It is a pity that the facts do not allow us to 
believe this of him. Apart from the dedica- 
tions of Cotton’s translation of Montaigne 
and Dryden’s King Arthur, his friendship 
with Gilbert Burnet, and his election to a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, there is 
nothing to connect the Marquis of Halifax 
with the writers and scholars of his time, 
although in his own way he was both a 
‘man of wit’ and a student of English 
history. The role of patron must be left to 


Charles Montagu. B DP, GREENSLADE. 


LAMARTINE’S ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH COLEBROOKE 

HE Essays on the _ Religion and 

Philosophy of the Hindus published in 

1805 by H. T. Colebrooke, one of the first 

English specialists in Indic studies, stimu- 
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lated interest in Hinduism in the early part 
of the nineteenth century among intellectuals 
on the continent. In their enthusiasm they 
spoke of an Oriental Renaissance and 
likened the discovery of original Sanskrit 
texts to the impact on Europe created by the 
investigation and analysis of Latin and 
Greek manuscripts a few centuries before. 
Prior to the eighteenth century, missionaries 
had heard of the existence of an ancient 
Hindu language, but it remained for 
scholars like Colebrooke to translate the 
Vedas and thus arouse a general interest in 
the culture of India. Its religious writings 
were regarded as a primitive source of 
revelation older than the Bible and a know- 
ledge of its philosophy was deemed essential 
for anyone interested in profound specula- 
tion.’ Until very recently many critics felt 
that Hinduism had little influence on the 
Romantics, for Europe had been concerned 
largely with Greco-Roman civilization. For 
that reason Citoleux in 1906 gave no serious 
consideration to a possible connection be- 
tween Colebrooke’s essays and Indic themes 
in Lamartine’s poems.” 

The French poet owed his knowledge of 
India to the Baron d’Eckstein, who 
delighted in popularizing and making avail- 
able to a wider reading-public the literature 
of the Vedas. The latter acquainted 
Lamartine with his own writings on India 
together with those of Creuzer* and it is 
not improbable that he also introduced him 
to the treatises of Colebrooke. As an eclec- 
tic the poet in his lifetime studied many 
philosophies and religions. At times he 
indicates clearly in his correspondence what 
his interests are and again he is surprisingly 
secretive, as witnessed by his clandestine 
dabbling in Martinism.* Consequently, it 
is not unwarranted to consider themes in his 
poems which would suggest his acquaintance 
with the work of Colebrooke. 

In the Harmonies one poem entitled 
“L’Occident” concludes with a _ prayer 
wherein the deity addressed by Lamartine 
resembles the Hindu God: 


‘See Raymond Schwab, La Renaissance orientale 
(Paris: Payot, 1950). 

*Marc Citoleux, La Poésie philosophique au 
XIXe siecle, ‘“ Lamartine” (Paris: Plon, 1906), 
pp. 61-62. 

> See our article ‘‘ Creuzer’s Symbolik as a Source 
for Hinduism in Lamartine,” MLR (July, 1956), 
pp. 344-347. / J 

“See our article “‘ The Influence of Saint-Martin 
on Lamartine,” MLN (January, 1955), pp. 42-4. 
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A toi, grand tout, dont l’astre est la pale étincelle 

En qui la nuit, le jour, l’esprit vont aboutir! 

Flux et reflux de vie universelle, 

Vaste océan de l’Etre ov tout va s’engloutir! .. .° 

Colebrooke refers to the cosmogony of 
the Vedas where one finds the image of the 
divinity who has his source in the water, 
“Then did the Creator, who is lord of the 
universe, rise out of the waters. .. .”® 

Elsewhere in the Harmonies there is a 
passage of a characteristically Indic flavor 
in the “ Hymne de l’ange de la terre” about 
the world-soul, which nourishes and sustains 
all creatures : 

C’était ce grand esprit, cette Ame universelle, 

Qui vivait, qui sentait, qui végétait, pour elle... .” 

Colebrooke outlines the benefits accorded 
the faithful Hindu who adores God and 
realizes the essential identification and 
dependence of all true believers upon the 
universal spirit, “‘ But he, who worships, as 
the universal soul . . . enjoys nourishment in 
all worlds, in all beings.’”* 

In Jocelyn we are told of a pantheistic 
being, who contains all creation in his 
bosom : 

Et prétant 4 chaque herbe une claire étincelle 

D’ime distincte au sein de l’ame universelle . . .° 

In explaining the relationship of individual 
souls to the world-soul according to Vedic 
theology, Colebrooke employed a somewhat 
similar figure, “ Individual souls, emanating 
from the supreme one, are likened to 
innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing 
fire. From him they proceed, and to him 
they return, being of the same essence. . . .”° 

In tone and content Lamartine’s imagery 
resembles somewhat that of Colebrooke. 
Although the Essays on the Religion and 
Philosophy of the Hindus was not translated 
into French by Pauthier until 1833, 
Lamartine, who knew English, might well 
have read at least excerpts called to his 
attention by d’Eckstein before that time. As 
one of the first prominent writers of the 
Romantic movement in France to undertake 
any serious study of Hinduism, he was prob- 
ably urged by d’Eckstein to read many of 


*Alphonse de Lamartine, Harmonies (Paris: 
Hachette, 1866), p. 355. 

*H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and 
Philosophy of the Hindus (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1858), p. 87. 

* Lamartine, p. 325. 

‘Colebrooke, p. 52. 

famartine, Jocelyn (Paris: Hachette, 1870), 


p. 344, 
* Colebrooke, p. 238. 
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the available treatises on the subject. When 
we recall that as an eclectic Lamartine had 
an insatiable desire to see the union of 
the world’s great theological systems, 
Colebrooke’s book on a newly-discovered 
religious literature that was revolutionizing 
contemporary thinking, is far from appear- 
ing an unlikely source. Instead, the poet’s 
acquaintance with English scholarship 
would indicate more clearly the extent of his 
intellectual curiosity. © MM. LomBARD. 


Chicago City College. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY 
ROBERT DODSLEY 


N a manuscript volume now in the Uni- 

versity of California (Berkeley) Library’ 

there appears the following interesting and 
apparently unpublished poem: 


Ah Stephen Duck 
Great was thy luck, 
To live in those good days 
When Caroline 
Great Queen benign 
Smil'd on thy infant lays. 


Had thy hard fate 
Assign’d thy date 
To any other reign 
Thou had’st in spite 
Of Shunamite’ 
Still thrash’d ye sounding plain. 


Thy labours friend 
Had known no end 
Sung ne’er so well, or said ; 
’Twould not avail 
Nought but thy Filail 
Had flourish’d round thy head. 


Henceforth a fate 
So fortunate : 
Let none expect as thine 
Till there be seen 
A King and Queen 
As great as George and good as Caroline. 


The author is almost certainly Robert 
Dodsley, the eighteenth-century bookseller 
and playwright, for his name appears in the 


Phillips MS 20112, 29 folios 64” x 7}”, stitched 
in heavy paper covers, now catalogued as one of 
two “Commonplace Books of Robert Dodsley.” 

* A reference to Duck’s most famous poem, that 
which marked the “ Aera of his rising in his 
Character and Circumstances,” according to Joseph 
Spence in ‘“* An Account of the Author in a Letter 
to a Friend,” p. xv, included in Poems on Several 
Occasions (London: Printed for the Author, 1736). 
It was first printed in the pirated Poems on Several 
Subjects, with the title spelled as above; in the 
authorized Poems on Several Occasions, the title is 
properly spelled ‘‘ The Shunammite.” 
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draft of a letter, also contained in the manu- 
script, in such a way as to indicate that he 
was the writer of the letter. Furthermore, 
the handwriting matches that of letters 
known to be Dodsley’s, and the manuscript 
was identified as his while it was part of the 
Isaac Reed and later the Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps collections. The date of composition 
can also be determined quite exactly. The 
poem occupies the recto of Fol. 8 of the 
manuscript and is preceded, on Fols. 1-7, 
by the draft of a letter dated ‘“ Prior Park 
near Bath Oct. 16th 1754” and is followed, 
on Fol. 9, by a couplet: 


On Mr. Allen’s House at Prior Park. 
Written at the bottom of ye Slope. 
R. D 


Rais’d on her towering Steep, so rarely won, 

Yon Seat fair Virtue gave her favorite Son. 

As Dodsley is known to have been at Bath 
during much of October, 1754, recovering 
from a severe attack of the gout,‘ it is 
highly probable that the composition of 
this poem occupied some of his time during 
his enforced idleness. 

It is not difficult to conjecture why 
Dodsley was attracted to the subject of the 
poem. Stephen Duck, the thresher-poet, had 
risen from obscure and humble surround- 
ings, had been brought to the court where 
he received the patronage of no less a person 
than Queen Caroline, and by some was re- 
garded as a worthy rival of Alexander 
Pope.’ Of the numerous proletarian authors 
of the eighteenth century, so numerous that 
one writer was moved to speak of the time 
as “The Age of Authors,’*® Duck received 
the greatest encouragement from those of 
social station and wealth and was therefore 
a symbol to aspiring poets of the success 
that might be attained by the pen. Dodsley 
would have noted the similarity of their 
careers. Almost exact contemporaries 
(Dodsley was born in 1703; Duck probably 
in 1705’), each had been moved to try his 
hand at poetry in spite of situations which 


* This couplet was printed anonymously in the 
London Magazine, XXIII (Nov., 1754), 518. 

‘Ralph Strauss, Robert Dodsley: Poet, Publisher 
& Playwright (London: John Lane, 1910), p. 123. 

* Rose Mary Davis, Stephen Duck, the Thresher 
Poet, University of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
No. 8 (1926), p. 40. The details of Duck’s life 
included here have been drawn from this work 
and from Spence’s ‘‘ An Account of the Author.” 

* The Adventurer for December 11, 1753, cited 
by Davis, p. 3. 
is, pp. 5-7, reviews the evidence for 1700 
and 1705 and tentatively accepts the latter. 
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are hardly of a kind to invite the muse, for 
Dodsley was a footman and Duck a farm. 
laborer. Dodsley was the first to see his 
efforts in print, as Servitude: a Poem was 
published in 1729. But in the following 
year three of Duck’s poems were published 
in a small octavo volume bearing the title, 
Poems on Several Subjects. This was 
evidently pirated, for Duck in the authorized 
collection of his work, Poems on Several 
Occasions, published in 1736, refers to “a 
Person who seems to have had as little 
Regard for Truth, as he had for Honesty, 
when he stole my Poems.”*® Nevertheless, 
it was the contents of the pirated work, 
which went through seven editions in 1730, 
on which rested the sudden and considerable 
fame of Duck. Also, it was evidently the 
pirated edition which had inspired Dodsley 
to write An Epistle from a Footman in 
London to the Celebrated Stephen Duck, 
the second poem of his to be published (in 
1731). In this poem Dodsley had several 
times drawn a comparison between himself. 
and Duck: 

Forgive me, Duck, that such a muse as mine 

Brings her weak aid to the support of thine; 

In lines, which if the world should chance to see, 

They'd find I pleaded for myself—in thee. 


Yet some indulgence sure they ought to shew 

An infant poet, and unlearn’d as you. 

On then, my friend, nor doubt but that in time 

Our tender muses, learning now to climb, _ 

May reach perfection’s top, and grow sublime. 

The ILIAD scarce was HOMER’s first essay ; 

VIRGIL wrote not his AENEID in a day: 

Nor is’t impossible a time might be, 

When POPE and PRIOR wrote like You and Me. 

Tis true, more learning might their works adom, 

They wrote not from a pantry nor a barn; 

Yet they, as well as we, by slow degrees 

Must reach perfection, and to write with ease. 

” So you and 1, just naked from the shell, 

In chirping notes our future singing tell; 

Unfeather’d yet, in judgment, thought, or skill, 

Hop round the basis of Parnassus’ hill: 

Our flights are low, and want of art and strength, 

Forbids to carry us to the wish'd-for length. 

But fledg’d, and cherish’d with a kindly spring, 

We'll mount the summit, and melodious sing.” 

All of these events were of course long 
past when Dodsley wrote his second poem 
on Duck while convalescing at Bath in 1754; 
nor in the meantime had either of the 
fledglings learned to soar. But in the inter- 


* Strauss, p. 311. 

*“ The Preface,” p. ix. : 

© This poem was reprinted in A Muse in Livery 
(1732) and in Trifles (1745); the text as given here 
is taken from the latter volume. 
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vening years the two men had been brought 
closer together,’' perhaps because of their 
similar positions as humble persons raised 
to higher status by the patronage of the 
great, but certainly through their business 
associations; for Dodsley was the publisher 
of the last four works by Duck to be printed 
during his lifetime: Hints to a Schoolmaster 
(1741), Every Man in His Own Way (1741), 
An Ode on the Battle of Dettingen (1743), 
and Duck’s last poem, Caesar’s Camp: or 
St. George’s Hill, published in January, 
1755,'2 and perhaps being readied for publi- 
cation about the time that Dodsley was at 
Bath. It may have been this latest associa- 
tion with Duck that brought him to mind 
and inspired the poem of the manuscript. 
It is worth noting, however, that another 
book then in the press, to be published by 
Dodsley the following month, could also 
have given him the motive for writing the 
poem. This book was An Account of the 
Life, Character and Poems of Mr. Black- 
lock, by Joseph Spence. Spence had patron- 
ized several proletarian writers, including 
Duck, whose biography he supplied for the 
1736 edition of the collected works, and 
Dodsley himself, with whom he was on quite 
intimate terms; and this forthcoming book 
was only the latest instance of Spence’s 
friendship and encouragement to struggling 
authors. 

But whatever the motive or the occasion, 
Dodsley, by writing this second poem on 
Duck, whose popularity was already on the 
wane, belies one of his own later biographers 
who wrote that Dodsley in the printed poem 
had “bestowed some extravagant compli- 
ments on that poor poetaster, of which [he] 
lived to be ashamed.”?* Chalmers was 
wrong on every count. Although compli- 
mentary, Dodsley’s An Epistle is certainly 
not extravagantly so, for in it he notes that 
Duck’s muse, like his own, is not yet ready 
for lofty flight. And more than twenty 
years later he was willing to memorialize 
Duck again, with humorous detachment to 
be sure, but hardly with misgivings about the 
appropriateness of the subject. One can 
only conjecture why he did not publish this 


" Strauss, p. 26. 


* Strauss, pp. 322, 325, 354 (Strauss misprints 
December, 1755, for January, 1755, for Caesar's 


Camp). 
Alexander Chalmers, “Life of Robert 


Dodsley,” The W. , 
1810), Xv, ho Me dua of the English Poets (London, 
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poem in one of the contemporary 
periodicals, as he had the couplet on Prior 
Park. Its quality compares favorably at 
least with most of the anonymous verse then 
being printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the London Magazine. But even 
though he apparently did nothing further 
with the verses he had composed at Bath, it 
is interesting to see that when his own 
career as author and published was well 
established he could still remember the 
thresher-poet whose bright spark was soon 


quenched. JAMES J. LYNCH. 
University of California. 


“ RASSELAS” AND “THE VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD ” 
IN 


his edition of Rasselas, G. B. Hill 

pointed out the close similarity of a 
situation in Chapter XVIII with one in 
Joseph Andrews. A _ parallel situation 
occurs also in The Vicar of Wakefield, and 
this similarity has not, I believe, been noted 
in print. 

In Chapter 8 of Book IV of Joseph 
Andrews, published in 1742, Parson Adams 
has been lecturing Joseph on the impropriety 
of impatience and the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the Will of Providence, ending 
with, “‘ Now, believe me, no Christian, 
ought so to set his Heart on any Person or 
Thing in this World, but that, whenever it 
shall be required or taken from him in any 
manner by Divine Providence, he may be 
able, peaceably, quietly, and contentedly to 
resign it.” At this point the Parson is 
abruptly informed that his youngest son has 
been drowned: “ He stood silent a moment, 
and soon began to stamp about the Room 
and deplore his Loss with the bitterest 
Agony.” Joseph attempts to comfort him 
by reminding him of his own arguments for 
the conquest of the passions by Reason and 
Grace. But Adams is inconsolable until the 
report is proved false by the sudden appear- 
ance of the boy, whereupon Adams took 
Joseph aside to say, “‘ No, Joseph, do not 
give too much way to thy Passions, if thou 
dost expect Happiness.” Whereupon 
Joseph concluded “It was easier to give 
Advice than to take it.” 

In Rasselas (1759) the episode is similar 
except for details. It is a philosopher who 


' History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, ed. 
George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1887), p. 177. 
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expounds in a public lecture on the value 
of reason and the necessity of conquering 
the passions, concluding that happiness 
could be in every one’s power by cultivating 
patience. Although warned by Imlac that 
“the teachers of morality . . . discourse like 
angels, but . . . live like men,” Rasselas 
visited this advocate of rational fortitude a 
few days later, only to be disillusioned. The 
philosopher is mourning for his only 
daughter, who has died of a fever. Rasselas 
attempts to console him with his own pre- 
cepts, but in vain. “‘ What comfort,’ said 
the mourner, ‘can truth and reason afford 
me? of what effect are they now, but to tell 
me, that my daughter will not be 
restored?’” So the Prince “went away 
convinced of the emptiness of rhetorical 
sound, and the inefficacy of polished periods 
and studied sentences.” 

Chapter seventeen of the first volume of 
The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) introduces us 
to a charming scene of domestic tranquility, 
which is suddenly broken by the news of 
Olivia’s elopement. The Vicar, who had 
often delighted his little flock with his 
lessons of fortitude, fails to serve as an 
example. Like the philosopher and the 
Parson he reacts emotionally rather than 
with reason: 

“Now, then,” cried I, “my children, go 

and be miserable; for we shall never enjoy 

one hour more! And O may heaven’s 
everlasting fury light upon him and his! 

Thus to rob me of my child!” .. 

“ Father,” cried my son, “is this your 

fortitude? ’—“* Fortitude, child! Yes, he 

shall see I have fortitude! Bring me my 
pistols. I'll pursue the traitor. While he 
is on earth I'll pursue him. Old as I am, 
he shall find I can sting him yet. The 
villain! the perfidious villain.” 
The reported death of Olivia in Chapter nine 
of the second volume elicits no immediate 
reaction from the Vicar, but when on the 
day following, Sophia is abducted, the 
patient man again gives vent to his feelings: 

“Now,” cried I, “ the sum of my miseries 

is made up, nor is it in the power of any 

thing on earth to give me another pang. 

What! not one left! not to leave me one! 

the monster! the child that was next my 

heart! she had the beauty of an angel, 
and almost the wisdom of an angel... 

Not to leave me one! ” 

His son attenipts to moderate their grief by 
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counting their remaining blessings, but in 
vain. “‘My child, cried I, ‘look round 
the world, and see if there be any happiness 
left me now. Is not every ray of comfort 
shut out; while all our bright prospects only 
lie beyond the grave! ’” 


Here, as in Rasselas, the disaster concerns 
not a son, as in Joseph Andrews, but a 
daughter—although not an only daughter, 
On the other hand, the person afflicted by 
grief is a minister, as in Joseph Andrews, 
rather than the more indefinite “ philoso. 
pher.” Also, as in Joseph Andrews, the 
reported death is later discovered to be 
erroneous. In every case the effect of the 
reported disaster is the abandonment of the 





doctrine of fortitude and reason under | 


the stress of personal affliction. On one other 
point, also, the three episodes show 
similarity, namely in the particular effect the 
loss will have on the personal comfort of 
the one afflicted. Adams exclaims, “‘ Had 
it been any other of my Children I could 
have borne it with patience; but my little 
Prattler, the Darling and Comfort of my 
old Age... .’” The Philosopher laments, 
“*My daughter, my only daughter, from 
whose tenderness I expected all the comforts 
of my age....’” And the Vicar, while not 
lamenting the Joss of this advantage, rejoices 
to find that he may continue to expect it: 
“* And art thou returned to me, my darling, 
cried I, ‘to be my comfort in age! ’” 


It is the difference in the reactions of the 
three afflicted fathers after the _ initial 
emotional outburst that dictates the reader's 
response. Parson Adams shows clearly that 
circumstances govern his attitudes; when his 
son is restored unharmed, he reverts hypo- 
critically to his advocacy of patience. The 
total effect on the reader is one of amuse- 
ment; he laughs because there is a measure 
of the truth of human nature in the picture. 
The Philosopher does not recover from his 
grief, because the cause is real. The reader 
does not laugh at his loss of fortitude but 
accepts in a thoughtful manner the illustra- 
tion of our failure to practice what we 
preach. The Vicar’s return to a profession 
of fortitude is accomplished slowly and by 
persuasion; furthermore, it is attained before 
restitution of his losses is made. He has 
lost his patience twice, has hurled impreca- 
tions on his tormentor, and sought com- 
miseration for himself. Then, shortly after 
he has consoled himself with the thought of 
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his son George being happy, that last hope 
is shattered by the appearance of that 
person, wounded and in chains, being thrust 
into the prison with him: 

I looked with compassion on the wretch 

as he approached me, but with horror 

when I found it was my own son. “ My 

George! My George! and do I behold 

thee thus. Wounded! Fettered! Is this 

thy happiness! Is this the manner you 
return to me? O that this sight could 
break my heart at once and let me die! ” 

“Where, Sir, is your fortitude?” re- 
turned my son with an intrepid voice. 
“JT must suffer, my life is forfeited, and 
let them take it.” 

I tried to restrain my passion for a few 
minutes in silence, but I thought I should 
have died with the effort.... May all 
the curses that ever sunk a soul fall heavy 
upon the murderer of my children. May 
he live, like me, to see "——— 

But George, reminding the Vicar of his 
age and position, induces his father to turn 
his thoughts away from revenge and punish- 
ment toward the conception of the equal 
dealing of Providence. “‘ But you have often 
charmed me with your lessons of fortitude; 
let me now, Sir, find them in your example.” 
So the Vicar gathers his forces for an exhor- 
tation, not only for the benefit of his son but 
for that of the entire prison. The character 
of the Vicar is neither the object of laughter 
nor a figure subordinated to the purpose of 


morality. GeorGE L. BARNETT. 
Indiana University. 


MARRYAT’S AMERICAN ITINERARY 
AND THE BIOGRAPHERS 


IN Captain Marryat: A Rediscovery (Con- 

Stable, 1953, p. 124), Oliver Warner 
writes that Marryat, “ in the autumn of 1838,” 
served with the Loyalist forces in suppress- 
ing the French Canadian rebellion. Since 
any history of Canada reveals that the 
French Canadian rebellion broke out and 
was suppressed in the autumn of 1837, the 
reader might easily be tempted to believe 
that Mr. Warner’s statement was the result 
merely of careless proofreading. This error, 


however, has a much longer history. 
Christopher Lloyd, too, in hig Captain 
Marryct and the Old Navy (Longmans, 


Green, 1939, p. 266) advances the date of 
the French Canadian rebellion a whole year, 
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and consequently places Marryat in New 
York in 1839; Marryat had sailed for 
England on November 21, 1838. David 
Hannay’s Life of Marryat reveals similar 
mistakes concerning Marryat’s travels in 
America. Perhaps his most curious is his 
statement that the St. George’s Day cele- 
bration, at which Marryat toasted the men 
who had destroyed the American brig 
Caroline which had been engaged in 
smuggling supplies to the rebels, was held 
in November, 1837 (p. 105). St. George’s 
Day, in Canada as well as in England, is, 
of course, celebrated on April 23. Further, 
the Caroline was not destroyed until Decem- 
ber 29, 1837. 

The source of all this confusion is not 
hard to determine. The Diary in America 
presents to the reader an apparently dis- 
organized account of Marryat’s travels. 
Marryat rarely dated any of his visits, and 
frequently omitted mention of whole 
sections of his journey, giving the work a 
disconcertingly unconnected appearance. 
Consequently, Marryat’s biographers turned 
to the one easily available and presumably 
accurate source of information: Florence 
Marryat’s Life and Letters of Captain 
Frederick Marryat (London, 1872). Un- 
fortunately, Captain Marryat’s handwriting 
was extremely difficult to read under the 
best of conditions, and the biography was 
not written until twenty-four years after his 
death. In consequence, three of the six 
American letters published by Miss Marryat 
are misdated. The first of these, which Miss 
Marryat dates “October, 1837,” (Vol. II, 
p. 23) contains the following: 

. . . I now write to you on board of a 

steamer on Lake Erie. ...I have... 

been on a tour of the Lakes and have 
travelled some thousand miles. . . . I am 
now on my return, and am bound for 

Canada, passing by Buffalo and Niagara 

to Toronto. 


We know from the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
of August 16, 1837, that Marryat passed 
through Detroit on August 12, travelling 
eastward, returning from his tour of the 
lakes. This would suggest that the letter 
was written, not in October, but sometime 
in the latter part of August. We know 
further, from Samuel Breck’s Recollections 
(Philadelphia, 1877, pp. 289-290), that in 
October, 1837, Marryat was in Philadelphia 
and not “on board of a steamer on Lake 
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Erie.” 
wrote: 
From Bellows Falls I shall return to New 
York—I do not think by way of Boston, 
for they want to give me a public dinner 
there, and I want to avoid it. At Phila- 
delphia I must be in September for the 
same purpose, as I accepted the invitation. 

(Italics mine.) 

It is hardly likely that Marryat was writing 
of a September, eleven months in the future. 

The second of these American letters 
(Vol. II, p. 64), which Miss Marryat dates 
“Montreal, December 18, 1838,” contains 
the following paragraph: 

I was going South, when I heard of the 

defeat of St. Denis and the dangerous 

position of the provinces of Upper and 

Lower Canada; and I considered it my 

duty as an officer to come up and offer 

my services as a volunteer. I have been 
with Sir John Colborne, the Commander 
in Chief, ever since, and have just now 
returned from an expedition of 5 days 
against St. Eustache and Grand Brule 
which has ended in the total discomfiture 
of the rebels, and, I may add, the putting 
down of the insurrection in both 
provinces. 
The defeat of St. Denis took place on Nov- 
ember 24, 1837, and the battle of St. Eust- 
ache was fought on December 14 of the 
same year. Clearly, Miss Marryat has mis- 
dated this letter by one full year. 

The final American letter that Miss 
Marryat includes in her biography is dated 
“New York, January 7, 1839.” Marryat 
sailed for England on November 21, 1838 
(The Diary of Philip Hone, New York, 
1927, p. 359). In this letter Marryat had 
written, “I wrote to you about a fortnight 
back when I was in Montreal.”, and it seems 
probable that Miss Marryat dated it to 
correspond with the misdated Montreal 
letter. 

The subsequent biographers, Hannay, 
Lloyd, and Warner, unquestioningly accepted 
and perpetuated Miss Marryat’s errors, and 
as a result were forced to construct hypo- 
thetical itineraries for the Captain which, 
for all their ingenuity, were incorrect. 
Actually, except for the omissions, Marryat’s 
diary is arranged in absolutely straight- 
forward chronological order and deviates at 
no point from the sequence of his travels 
in America. 


Finally, in the letter itself, Marryat 
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The following is an itinerary for Marryat's 
visit in America, indicating his whereabouts 
at intervals of approximately two months: 

New York City, May 4, 1837. Diary in 
America (London, 1839, p. 45). 

Detroit, July 29, 1837. Detroit Morning 
Post, July 29, 1837. 

Detroit, Aug. 12, 1837. 
Advertiser, Aug. 16, 1837. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1837. Recollections 
of Samuel Breck, Philadelphia, 1877, pp, 
289-290). 

Montreal, Dec. 7, 1837. Letter from 
Marryat to C. Davis, published in A. Bader’s 
“The Gallant Captain and _ Brother 
Jonathan,” Colophon II (1936), pp. 114-129, 

Philadelphia, Feb. 14, 1838. Breck, p. 293, 

Toronto, April 23, 1838. Florence 
Marryat, Life and Letters, Il, p. 65. 

St. Louis, July 4, 1838. Unpublished letter 
from Noah Ludlow to his daughter, dated 
July 25, 1838, in the collection of the 
Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis, 

Louisville, Sept. 25, 1838. Lexington 
Intelligencer, Oct. 2, 1838. 

New York City, Nov. 21, 1838. The Diary 
of Philip Hone, Allan Nevins, ed. (New 
York, 1927, p. 359). JULES ZANGER. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


THE OMISSION OF “ FLASHBACK” 
FROM “ 0.E.D.” 
A COMMONLY used literary word is 
omitted from most dictionaries, includ- 
ing O.E.D. The word flashback, meaning a 
regression in the time-sequence of a story, 
is found neither under flashback nor under 
the compound terms involving the word 
flash. A definition of the word does occur 
in The Reader's Encyclopedia, volume Il, 
edited by William Rose Benét (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1948). It 
reads: 
flashback. Strictly, a short cutback, but 
usually used in lieu of the older term. In 
a story or moving picture, the device of 
interrupting the course of the topical 
action by interpolating an account of 
previous events, as scenes of a person's 
childhood related as part of the account 
of his death. (p. 387.) 
R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia -4-. 


[‘ Flashback’ does appear in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, 4th edition.] 


Detroit Daily 
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BLUNDERS ABOUT BLACKWOOD 


MACKENZIE 


MONTAGU in his first volume includes 
five pieces not found in Robert Shelton 
Mackenzie’s edition of thirty years earlier: 
the third part of “ Christabel,” June, 1819, 
correctly assigned by Mackenzie to D. M. 
Moir; another poem by Moir, “ Billy Rout- 
ing, a Lyrical Ballad,” July, 1819; Song 
“That I love thee, charming Maid” from 
The Tent of September, 1819, perhaps by 
Thomas Hamilton; “Song in Praise of 
Wastle and North,” February, 1821, by 


| Moir; and “ Odoherty on Werner,” Decem- 


ber, 1822, possibly by Maginn, but doubtful. 
In five of his independent ascriptions he errs 
four times. In his second volume he concurs 
perfectly with Mackenzie. 

Since Montagu bases his two volumes of 
1885 almost entirely on Mackenzie’s two 
volumes of 1855, it may be argued that if 
he errs he errs only in following an earlier 
editor. The trouble is that later scholars 
may be misled by Montagu as Montagu has 
been misled by Mackenzie, and surely, one 


| feels, an interval of thirty years should 
| produce a 


vastly superior anthology. 
(Mackenzie’s earlier edition is superior to 
Montagu’s if only for the footnotes and the 
biography of Maginn at the end. Moreover 
Mackenzie in his last three volumes, which 
I do not consider here, correctly ascribes to 
Maginn articles in Fraser's and Bentley's; 
and, in the fourth volume, Homeric Ballads, 
p. 230 and p. 241, two articles from Black- 
wood'’s: “The Wile of Juno,” July, 1820, 
VII, 355, and ‘“ Bacchus, or the Pirates,” 
June, 1821, IX, 264.) And although 
Montagu cuts down the number of Macken- 
zie’s selections he does not exclude the work 
of others than Maginn only, but also the 
work of Maginn himself. I conclude from 
the analysis of Mackenzie about to follow 
that Montagu throws out about half the 
baby with the bath: so far as I can deter- 
mine, of the pieces in Mackenzie but not in 
Montagu, fourteen are by Maginn, nineteen 
are by others than Maginn, and the author- 
ship of thirteen cannot be determined. Let 
— consider Mackenzie’s edition in more 
etail. 
_ Obviously one should not be condescend- 
ing towards an editor of 1855 in the light 
of new knowledge a century later. But 
journalism cannot be substituted for scholar- 
* Odoherty Papers, I, 234 note. 
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ship any more than intuitive enthusiasm can 
be substituted for painstaking research; and 
after crediting the bustling, versatile Robert 
Shelton Mackenzie with all honor for having 
revived an interest in a fellow Irishman in 
the first place, let us examine just what his 
“standard ” edition amounts to. I consider 
only the first two volumes, The Odoherty 
Papers, the great majority of which come 
from Blackwood’s Magazine though a few 
have been reprinted from the Literary 
Gazette and one piece comes even from the 
Southern Literary Messenger. The pieces in 
the last three volumes come largely from 
Fraser's Magazine. 

The outline just given for Montagu cannot 
be carried over here since Montagu takes 
some of the selections in his first volume 
from Mackenzie’s second volume and some 
of the selections in his second volume from 
Mackenzie’s first volume. In the interest of 
brevity I shall summarize Mackenzie rather 
than outline his Odoherty Papers, consider- 
ing only pieces not already given for 
Montagu. 


VOLUME I 

1. Articles certainly by Maginn, or by 
Maginn in collaboration: 

““Don Juan Unread,” November, 1819: 
VI, 194; “How to woo!” (Noctes 
Ambrosianae, No. XIII), March, 1824: XV, 
360), “Tis in vain to complain” (Noctes 
Ambrosianae, No. XI), August, 1823: XIV, 
239; ““An Idyl on the Battle,” July, 1823: 
XIV, 65. 


2. Articles that are undetermined: 


“Here Let me Dine” (Noctes Ambro- 
sianae, No. III), May, 1822: XI, 613; 
“ Ana” and “Louis XVIII. and the French 
Royalists,” October, 1819: VI, 46 and 42; 
“Chanson a Boire” (Noctes Ambrosianae, 
No. VID, March, 1823: XIII, 377; “Song 
of a Fallen Angel over a Bowl of Rum- 
punch ” (Noctes Ambrosianae, No. X), July, 
1823: XIV, 102; “Cork is the Aiden for 
you, love, and me” (Noctes Ambrosianae, 
No. XXXVI), May 11, 1828: XXIII, 790, 
perhaps by Maginn, perhaps by Crofton 
Croker. 

Of the forty-three articles in his first 
volume I conclude that Mackenzie has 
correctly assigned fifteen pieces to Maginn. 
In four others Maginn collaborated. Twelve 
articles cannot be determined, and twelve 
are by other writers. 
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VOLUME II 


1. Articles certainly by Maginn, or by 
Maginn in collaboration: 


“*Luctus’ on the Death of Sir Daniel 
Donnelly,” May, 1820: VII, 186: of the 
nine pieces, Maginn wrote four, one of 
Maginn’s acquaintances wrote one, Lockhart 
may have written three, and Hamilton may 
have written one; “ Irish Melodies,”” Decem- 
ber 11, 1821: X, 613; “ Modern English 
Ballads,” January, 1824: XV, 99; “A Happy 
New-Year,” January, 1824: XV, 124; “ First 
Love,” August, 1826: XX, 155; “ Pangyric 
on Colonel Pride,” December, 1829: XXVI, 
914; “ Letters from the Dead to the Living. 
No. 1. Barrettiana,” February, 1822: XI, 
207, by Maginn and George Downes. 


2. Articles that are undetermined: 

“Three Goblets of Wine” (Noctes 
Ambrosianae, No. LXV), May 11, 1834: 
XXXV, 863; “ Roger Goodfellow ” (Noctes 
Ambrosianae, No. LX), February 1, 1832: 
XXXI, 276; Wilson wrote this number of 
the Noctes: Blackwood’s Magazine gives 
only the English translation; Mackenzie 
includes the French original of Béranger; 
“At my Time of Day” (Noctes Ambro- 
sianae, No. XXI), September, 1825: XVIII, 
390; “Death in the Poet. Letter from an 
Elderly Gentlewoman to C. North,” March, 
1820: VI, 621; “Byron to Murray” 
(Noctes Ambrosianae, No. 1), March, 1822: 
XI, 376; “ Henderson the Historian,” July, 
1824: XVI, 1 perhaps by Maginn, with or 
without the assistance of Dunlop and 
Forbes; “Song of the Sea,” September, 
1823: XIV, 354. 


3. Articles by others than Maginn: 

“ Letter-Writing,” March, 1822: XI, 301, 
Caroline Bowles Southey; ‘“ Semihorae 
Biographicae,” Nos. 1, 2, 3, September, 
1820: VII, 610, December, 1820: VIII, 252, 
and January, 1821: VIII, 355, R. F. 
St. Barbe; “A Ladleful from the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl,” February, 1822: XI, 159, 
St. Barbe; “ Royal Visit to Ireland. No. 4. 
Translation of the Royal ‘ Adventus,’” 
November, 1821: X, 447, John Cay; * First 
Notes of an _ Incipient Ballad-Metre- 
Monger,” July, 1822: XII, 67, St. Barbe; 
“The Route,” October, 1822: XII, 427, 
St. Barbe (?); “A Traveller’s Week” (in 
the third part of “London Oddities and 
Outlines”), September, 1823: XIV, 296, 
George Croly; “Letter from a Washer- 
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woman,” February, 1823: XIII, 23 
Caroline Bowles Southey; ‘ The Crabstick" 
(Noctes Ambrosianae, No. XVII), Novem. 
ber, 1824: XVI, 600, John Hughes; “ Letter; 
from the Dead to the Living. No, 2 
Cattiana,” August, 1822: XII, 194, George 
Downes. 

Of the fifty-eight articles in the second 
volume? I conclude that Mackenzie has 
correctly assigned seventeen pieces to 
Maginn. In four others he collaborated. 
Eight articles cannot be determined as to 
authorship, and twenty-nine are by other 
authors. 

Thus of 101 selections from Blackwood 
Magazine in the two volumes of The 
Odoherty Papers, Maginn wrote thirty-two 
and collaborated in eight. The authorship 
of twenty pieces cannot be determined, 
Forty-one articles are by others. Mackenzie, 
too, has guessed right half the time. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 





* Here, as in the outline of Montagu, I include 
divisions of an article as “article,” “ piece,” or 
**selection.”” Thus for the ‘ Luctus’ on the Death 
of Donnelly,” May, 1820: VII, 186, I credit 
Maginn with four and others with five picces: 

Letter from Dr. Scott. Lockhart (?). 

Letter from Dr. Scott. Lockhart (?). 

Letter from W[{m] W[ordsworth]. Lockhart (?). 

Letter from Odoherty. Hamilton (?). 

A Hebrew Dirge. By Barrett. Maginn. 

Letter from Mr. Jennings. Maginn. 

Letter from Mr. Dowden. Maginn. 

Speech Delivered at the Cork Institution. One 

of Maginn’s acquaintances. 
In the Odoherty Papers, Mackenzie prints all nine 
pieces as Maginn’s. Regarding the second piece, 
the Letter from Dr. Scott, Mackenzie says he does 
not know whether Lockhart or Maginn is the 
author, but he gives Maginn the benefit of the 
doubt: Odoherty Papers, II, 53 note. 


A LINGUISTIC NOTE ON “ MARQUE’ 


"THE O.E.D. listing of marque gives the 
definitions of 1. reprisals; occas. Letter 
of m. 2. Letter of marque. (usually plural 
Orig., a licence granted by a sovereign to 
subject, authorizing him to make reprisal 
on the subjects of a hostile state for injuries 
done to him, etc. ... A ship carrying letters 
of marque; a privateer. 
However, a more recent meaning 3 
current in the automobile industry and i 
found in writings on automobiles 4 
racing. In a broad sense the word is used 
to indicate an automobile company as in the 
following: 
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The Bugatti Book contains 385 pages and 
over 250 pictures of Bugattis through the 
ages. The last word on the marque .. .' 


It is used in a similar way in the statement 
“In later years the firm and marque has 
not actively participated in competition.” 
An advertisement of a book on the history 
of the Mercedes-Benz Corporation reads: 
“The most complete and accurate account 
of the machines, men, races, struggles, and 
triumphs that have made the marque of 
Mercedes-Benz second to none.”* The word 
here refers to both the company and the 
individual products. The narrower meaning 
referring to the individual automobile is 
again noted in the following statement: 
“Let’s hope that both he [Mike Hawthorn] 
and this marque will have the opportunity 
to really show what they can do together in 
1957," 

Further examples of this usage of marque 
are found in the statement, “ We. . . culled 
through tons of archives . . . studded with 
rare and unusual photographs, many in 
gorgeous color, of current and memorable 
marques from Bentley to Vauxhall,”* and 
again in the statement, “Indeed, the most 
prominent imported car of all—the Volks- 
wagen—was painfully absent, [from the 
National Automobile Show in New York] 
along with several other important 


marques.”* R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 

Philadelphia -4-. 

= and Track. August, 1955, 56. [Advertise- 
ment. 

*“ Road Test: A. C. Ace.” Road and Track, 
October, 1956, 14. 

. i. and Track. October, 1956, 5. [Advertise- 
ment. 

‘“The Top 13.” Road and Track, February, 

*Road and Track. January, 1957, 4. [Advertise- 


1957. 
ment.] 
‘Harvey B. Jones. ‘“‘ New York Notes.” Road 


and Track, February, 1957, 52. 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND HIS 
FABRICATIONS 


(COLLIER’S downfall can be dated from 

__ the time in May 1859 when his Perkins 
Folio was passed by the Duke of Devon- 
shire to the British Museum for examination. 
His Notes and Emendations to the text of 
Shakespeare’s plays, as found in the Folio, 
had been printed by the Shakespeare Society 
in 1852, and in the ensuing seven years had 
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been assailed by many critics, chief among 
them Samuel Weller Singer and the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. 

Entering early into the fray, after Collier 
had given indications of the character of 
the Emendations in an article in the 
‘Athenaeum,’ J. O. Halliwell wrote “I 
venture to indicate the extreme danger of 
adopting any of the MS. readings of Mr 
Collier’s 2nd Folio without a most rigid 
examination or until their authority was un- 
questionably ascertained. In Mr Collier’s 
first two communications to the ‘ Athen- 
aeum’ there was scarcely a single example 
which indicated that it was derived from an 
authentic source ”. 

Singer’s ‘The text of Shakespeare vindi- 
cated’ (1853), and Dyce’s ‘A few Notes’ 
(1853) and his ‘ Strictures on Mr Collier's 
new edition of Shakespeare 1858’ (1859), 
were alike destructive of the new readings. 
Collier long waged a vendetta against Mr. 
Dyce who at last turned on him: “ Besides 
bringing against me sundry charges which 
are utterly false, Mr Collier has over and 
over again when speaking of me in his notes 
had recourse to such artful misrepresenta- 
tion as I believe was never before practised 
except by the most unprincipled hirelings 
of the press.” 

Collier, who claimed of course that all the 
Emendations were in the Perkins Folio when 
he bought it, said that at first he had de- 
tected two handwritings in them. This was 
the opinion of the editor of ‘Notes and 
Queries’, Mr. W. J. Thoms, who to the last 
stoutly defended Collier, but not of the 
British Museum experts. The book is now 
in America, and its examination might yield 
interesting results. 

It is a fact that Shakespeare Folios with 
early amended readings were passing 
through the hands of the booksellers about 
the time Collier acquired his 2nd Folio. 
Halliwell had used a copy of the 3rd Folio 
with numerous contemporary corrections 
which he described as “very curious and 
important”. He was of opinion that the 
volume had been used for stage purposes. 
Singer had bought copies of the 2nd and 3rd 
Folios, both containing emendations of the 
text. The 3rd Folio was a battered copy 
which he believed had been in use as a 
prompt copy in some theatre. There were 


corrections in the 2nd Folio which agreed 
with the Perkins Folio, and others which 
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Singer was inclined to accept. Two distinct 
hands were found in them. 


In “ An Enquiry into the genuineness of 
the manuscript corrections in Mr J. Payne 
Collier’s annotated folio 1632” by N.E.S.A. 
Hamilton of the British Museum, the 
modernity of the emendations was estab- 
lished, and their attribution to Collier, 
though Mr. Hamilton could not name him, 
was decisively settled. More important than 
his findings on the Folio was Mr. Hamilton’s 
examination of a number of documents at 
Dulwich, in the State Paper Office, and in 
the Earl of Ellesmere’s collection which he 
found to be in the same hand as the correc- 
tions in the Folio. Among the documents 
in the State Paper Office was what purported 
to be an original copy of a petition to the 
Privy Council from Pope, Burbage, Hem- 
ings, Shakespeare and other members of the 
Blackfriars Company. Collier claimed in 
his ‘History of English Dramatic Poetry’ 
1831, that this document was “seven years 
anterior to the date of any other authentic 
record which contains the name of Shake- 
speare”. It was examined by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, deputy keeper of Public Records, 
T. D. Hardy, assistant keeper, Professor 
Brewer, reader at the Rolls, and Sir Frederic 
Madden, keeper of the MSS. British 
Museum, and all joined Mr. Hamilton in a 
certificate to the Master of the Rolls that the 
document was “spurious”. This finding 
was of course denounced by Collier, and he 
brought to his support a letter from Mr. 
Lemon of the State Paper Office who said 
that the document had been known to him 
and his father before Collier had access to 
the Office. There is no doubt that the letter 
was written in good faith, but it had refer- 
ence to what must have happened at least 
thirty-four years earlier. Collier’s own 
statement was that he was first admitted to 
the Office about 1826. It would be easy for 
Mr. Lemon to have been confused in his 
recollections after this length of time. 


The document found to be spurious by 
five experts is further remarkable as bearing 
the official stamp of the State Paper Office. 
It must therefore have been an early instance 
of a device Collier afterwards practised— 
the placing of a forged paper among genuine 
ones. 

Collier made the first contribution to the 
Papers of the Shakespeare Society, the 
publication of which began in 1844. His 
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paper reproduced what he described as “q Col 
original letter, entirely in the handwriting} which 
of Lord Burghley, dated from Theobal; muni 
on the 10th of August 1586 addressed y iudge 
Secretary Walsingham.” He says that si 
was brought to his notice by Mr. Lemm 6 
of the State Paper Office when he was com. 
posing his Life of Shakespeare. Thi) 
reference leaves it uncertain whether hy 
means the elder Robert Lemon (1779-1835) 
or his son of the same christian name (180). 
1867), who was in 1860 to give his testimony 
to the genuineness of the petition to the 
Privy Council. Probably it was the forme} M¢ 
as there is other evidence that Collier made) ‘sing 
good use of him. The elder Lemon obtained} ‘com 
an appointment on the staff of the State} ‘fave 
Paper Office in 1796, later becoming Deputy} illust 
Keeper, in which office he was succeeded by} great 
his son. will 
At the date of the letter, the conspirator | repre 
in the Anthony Babington plot were being} unde 
sought for, and many of them were in safe} will 
custody as its supposed writer would have} Ado 
known. The letter reads: cours 
Sir, As I cam from London homward in} ¢xpré 
my coche, I sawe at every townes end the} Ste 
number of X or XII (men?) standyng with} for i 
long staves .. . they had stayd for avoyding} As 
of the rayne or to drynk at some alehowse,| the | 
for so they did stand under pantyces at ale} Lord 
howses. . . . At Enfeld fyndyng a dosen in} ¢ver, 
a plump whan ther was no rayne. . . . |} of tl 
called some of them to me apart and asked) Was | 
them wherfor they stood there, and one of} Yaga 
them answered ‘ To take 3 yong men’. And] that 
demandyng how they shuld know the per mucl 
sons, one answered with these wordes) exec 
‘Marry, my Lord, by intelligence of ther] the « 
favor’. ‘What meane you by that’ quoth It is 
I. ‘Marry’ sayd they ‘ one of the partyes} Spea 
hath a hooked nose’. ‘And have you’| him. 
quoth I ‘no other mark?’ ‘No’ sayh| TI 
they. . . . Suerly, sir, who so ever had the} 8 < 
chardge from yow hath used the matter CXC 
negligently, for these watchmen stand % ably 
oppenly in plumps as no suspected person the | 
will come neare them, and if they be 10 Lem 
better instructed but to fynd 3 persons by In 
one of them havyng a hooked nose, they} Prin 
may miss therof. And thus I thought goo = 
to advertise yow that the Justyces that had = 
the chardg, as I thynk, may use the matte tn 
more circumspectly. ser 
From Theobaldes 10 Aug. 1586 i 


Your’s assuredly W. Burghley. | The 
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Collier adds: “the extreme speed with 
which the writer was anxious that his com- 
munication should be conveyed may be 
judged from the superscription in the follow- 
ing singular form :” 

To the R.Honorable my verie loving frend 

Sir Francis Walsingham knight Hir Mats. 


Principall Secretary at London. 
hast 
hast 
hast Post. 
hast 


More than the superscription was in 
‘singular’ form. Collier claims that the 
‘communication’ with which he had been 
‘favoured’ by Mr. Lemon “ was amusingly 
illustrative of one of the comedies of our 
great dramatist’ and he goes on to say “ It 
will be observed that the constables are 
represented by Lord Burghley as standing 
under penthouses to avoid the rain, and it 
will be recollected that there is in ‘Much 
Ado About Nothing’ a singular but of 
course merely accidental coincidence of 
expression : 

Stand thee close then under this penthouse 
for it drizzles rain” (Act 3 S 3). 

As ‘Much Ado’ was not written in 1586 
the coincidence cannot have been due to 
Lord Burghley. Borachio’s words may, how- 
ever, have helped Collier to the composition 
of the letter, which there can be no doubt 
was his invention. Its absurdity and spelling 
vagaries betray its origin. Collier professed 
that the letter “relates to an event of so 
much historical importance as the trial and 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots” but 
the execution took place six months later. 
It is strange that the members of the Shake- 
—_ Society should have accepted it from 

im. 
_ The letter is now in the Record Office, and 
is calendared in S.P.D. 1581-1590 Vol. 
CXCII p. 344. Examination of it will prob- 
ably show that it bears the official stamp of 
the State Paper Office of the time of Robert 
Lemon the Senior. 

In his Life of Shakespeare (1858) Collier 
printed two letters which had nothing to do 
with Shakespeare, but had a more or less 
distant reference to the Gunpowder Plot. 
One purported to be to Lord Kimbolton 
from John Marston, and to have been 
copied from the original in his own hand. 
It is pronounced a forgery in the D.N.B. 
The other has this curious introduction from 
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Collier (Preface p. VII): “The suspicable 
(if I may use the word) letter of Ben Jonson 
to Secretary Cecill is reprinted from a 
literary periodical ” i.e. the ‘ Athenaeum’ of 
August 15th 1857. The article in which the 
letter was reproduced is anonymous, but was 
probably written by John Bruce, who edited 
Manningham’s Diary for the Camden 
Society. The copy of the letter had un- 
doubtedly come from Collier. It is 
calendared in S.P.D. in the volume for the 
reign of James Ist 1603-1610 p. 245: (The 
‘same’ is the Earl of Salisbury.) 
Nov. 8th 1605 Ben Johnson the poet 
to the same. Has done his best to procure 
a fitting person to perform a certain 
business (to betray the actors in the Plot?), 
but many are removed and concealed; 
some say they must consult the Arch- 
priest; thinks “they are all so enweaved 
in it as it will make 500 gent. lesse of the 
religion within this weeke”. Offers his 
own services if a better person cannot be 
found. 
The Archpriest is identified by another entry 
in the same volume, p. 243: 
Address by Geo. Blackwell Archpriest to 
the Roman Catholic priests in England 
on the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. 
That it is a detestable action, contrary to 
Scripture, to the decrees of the Councils, 
and to the orders of their superiors. They 
are to exhort Catholics to obedience and 
peaceable behaviour. 
In the version of the letter of November 
8th 1605 which Collier printed, the spelling 
had been modernized, but for their Life of 
Ben Jonson, 1925, C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson went to the original and repro- 
duced it (Vol. 1 p. 202) with all its vagaries 
of spelling. If the copy is true to the 
original, the letter is not dated, but it has 
been docketed and dated—incorrectly it is 
said— 8 Nov. Benjamin Johnson to my 
Lord 1600’ (the name was variously spelt 
‘Johnson’ and ‘Jonson’ at this date). It 
is Collier who has connected the letter with 
the Gunpowder Plot. The Archpriest had 
been in his office since 1598, and the con- 
tents of the letter, if genuine, could just as 
well refer to any happening since that date. 
A writer in ‘Notes and Queries’ for 
November 10th 1860, Raymond Delacourt, 
evidently regarded the letter with suspicion. 
He wrote: “Ben Jonson has been dragged 
into the Gunpowder Plot upon the evidence 
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of a dark and mysterious letter to the Earl 
of Salisbury, the real purport of which was 
doubtless only known to the writer, and to 
the person addressed.” He went on to 
mention “an original warrant which may 
assist to throw additional light upon the 
matter.” : 


7th November 1605 

A warrant to Benjamen Johnson to let 
a certaine priest knowe that offered to do 
good service to the State that he should 
securely come and goe to and from the 
L.L.s. wch they promised to do. 


These particulars are said to have come 
from a Register of the Privy Council, which 
is now lost, and the warrant itself has dis- 
appeared. Did Mr. Delacourt think that it 
had given Collier inspiration for the more 
detailed letter he composed to the Earl of 
Salisbury? What interpretation is to be 
placed on the use of the word ‘ suspicable’ 
as applied by Collier to the letter of 
November 8th 1605? If it is a hint from 
Collier, it is certainly not the only one he 
has given under similar circumstances. The 
letter is in existence in the Record Office 
and comparison with letters from Ben Jonson 
which do not raise suspicions will be easy. 
It can be safely said in advance that on 
examination it will be found to bear the 
stamp of the Stamp Paper Office of the time 
of the elder Mr. Lemon. Fortunately it is 
known, as the result of the investigations 
made long ago by Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, 
that such a stamp is not necessarily a 
certificate of genuineness. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


*YEATS’S “BYZANTIUM,” DANTE, 
AND SHELLEY’ 


(THE Times Literary Supplement review 

(23 November, 1956) of Mr. Neville 
Rogers’s book on Shelley relates some lines 
of Epipsychidion to the ‘a starlit or a moon- 
lit dome’ and the ‘ marbles of the dancing 
floor’ of Yeats’s Byzantium; and in connec- 
tion with Shelley talks of Dante. There are 
certain things in The Divine Comedy which 
seem to bear on Byzantium which I have 
nowhere seen remarked. 

(Quotation of the Dante is from Dent’s 
Temple Classics (parallel texts) edition, pub- 
lished 1899-1901.) 

Inferno, 1: Virgil, seeming ‘ hoarse from 
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long silence’, appears and Dante crix 
“Have pity on me, whate’er thou & 
whether shade or veritable man!” “TJ yij 
be thy guide,” says Virgil, promising to shoy 
him “the ancient spirits in pain” in Hel 
and “those who are contented in the fire” 
in Purgatory. 

Purgatorio, Vil: ‘The shade’ Sordelip 
guides them along ‘a winding path’ an 
points out first the shade of Rudolph th 
Emperor. 

XXV: Dante asks how it is that spirit: 
can grow lean; Virgil advises him to con. 
sider how “ your image flits about in the 
mirror”, and then asks Statius to explain, 
who ‘discourses on generation’ [Dents 
marginal note] thus: “ Perfect blood, which 
is never drunk by the thirsty veins , , 
acquires in the heart a virtue . . . to inform 
all human members, like that of the blood 
which flows through the veins . . . / Refined 

. , it descends there whereof to be silent 
is more seemly than to speak, and thence 
. .. distils upon other’s blood ...”. To the 
resultant embryo “the First Mover” turns, 
“rejoicing over such handiwork of nature,” 
and “ breathes into it a new spirit... / And 
when Lachesis has no more thread, it frees 
itself from the flesh . . . [and] falls .. . to 
one of the shores ”"—where the neighbouring 
air has its form impressed on it, and then, 
“like the flame which follows the fire, . .. 
the spirit is followed by its new form... 
[which is] called-a shade.” 

They go on, past a flaming bank where 
Dante sees ‘spirits [of the Lustful] going 
through the flames’, and (XXVI) they meet 
Guinicelli, who, on learning of Dante's 
reverence for his poetry, points to Arnaut 
Daniel as “a better craftsman” [miglior 
fabbro], and vanishes ‘ through the flames, 
like a fish going through the water to the 
bottom’. Arnaut speaks, and concludes: 
“Now I pray you [ara vos prec]... 
mindful .. . of my pain”. He then hides 
‘him in the fire which refines them’ [pi 
s’ascose nel foco gli affina). 

XXVII: At once the Angel of Chastity 
bids Dante and Virgil pass through th 
flames, at which “I became”, says Danie, 
“such as one who is laid in the grave. 
Virgil reassures him: ‘“‘ My son, here may 
be torment but not death”: “ these flamés 
... could not make thee bald of one hair’ 
and bids him try them with “the hem 
[lembo] of thy garments.” Having crossed 
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the flames they rest, where ‘ little of the out- 
side world could be seen’, but, says Dante, 
“through that little I saw the stars brighter 
and bigger than their wont.” He sleeps, 
and, at dawn, Virgil, his mission completed, 
speaks his last words: “That sweet fruit 
whereof the care of mortals goeth in search 
on so many boughs, this day shall give thy 
hungerings peace...” After this they enter 
the Earthly Paradise, amid the glad song of 
birds in the tree-tops, and soon to see the 
‘seven trees of gold’ which turn out to be 
candlesticks. 

The emergence of phrase and idea from 
these passages into Yeats’s state of mind is, 
it seems to me, of such subtlety in its effect 
as to make any item-by-item alignment of 
resemblances mechanical and crude, even 
misleading. It seems best, therefore, to 
quote Byzantium in full: the likeness will, 
] think, be evident. 


The unpurged images of day recede ; 

The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are abed ; 
Night resonance recedes, night-walkers’ song 
After great cathedral gong ; 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, 

All mere complexities, , 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 


Before me floats an image, man or shade, 

Shade more than man, more image than a shade ; 
For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 

May unwind the winding path ; 

A mouth that has no moisture and no breath 
Breathless mouths may summon ; 

I hail the superhuman ; 

I call it death-in-life and life-in-death. 


Miracle, bird or golden handiwork, 

More miracle than bird or handiwork, 
Planted on the star-lit golden bough, 

Can like the cocks of Hades crow, 

Or, by the moon embittered, scorn aloud 
In glory or changeless metal 

Common bird or petal 

And all complexities of mire or blood. 


At midnight on the Emperor’s pavement flit 
Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 
Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame, 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave, 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 


Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood, 

Spirit after spirit! The smithies break the flood, 
e sper smithies of the Emperor! 

Marbles of the dancing floor 

Break bitter furies of complexity, 
jose images that yet 

Fresh images beget, 

That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented sea. 
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It may be added that in the Dent text 
Peter’s denunciation of Pope Boniface 
(Paradiso, XXVII) reads: “ He hath made 
my burial-ground a conduit for that blood 
and filth [sangue e puzza], whereby the 
apostate one who fell . . . is soothed down 
there below”. Surely not unconnected with 
Yeats’s striking phrase ‘all complexities of 
mire and blood.’ 

I do not suggest that any such ingredients 
in Yeats are to be interpreted as Dantean 
in religious or moral feeling or attitude: nor 
have I found that they provide a key to all 
the perplexities in the poem. But I think 
that the recognition of them produces 
sharper definition of some of it, and deepens 
the impact of its purgatorial, * descent-into- 
the-underworld’ significance (and _ the 
‘golden bough’ evokes Virgil’s (or more 
correctly, Aeneas’) descent to re-echo the 
echoes of Dante’s): the emphasis on the 
lustful seems revealing—and, of course, not 
surprising. And Dante, as one of the ‘ gran 
maestri’, may to Yeats in the poem have 
some of the guide relationship that Dante 
gives in his own case to Virgil, to Statius, to 
Sordello—which may clarify or deepen the 
meaning of the lines ‘ Before me floats an 
image, man or shade, / ... / For Hades’ 
bobbin bound in mummy-cloth / May 
unwind the winding path.. .’ 

Epipsychidion has other resemblances to 
Byzantium than that remarked above, and 
it, too, has reminders of Dante—a link with 
whom is overtly provided in the dedication. 

There are links in Canto XXV with Ezra 
Pound, with whom Yeats was in contact 
about the time of writing his poem. Sordello 
is a direct one: T. S. Eliot’s designation of 
Pound as ‘il miglior fabbro’ (The Waste 
Land: dedication) and his use of ‘ara vos 
prec’ and ‘ poi s’ascose nel foco gli affina’ 
(ibid.) provide indirect ones. 

F. N. LEEs. 


WILLA CATHER AND 
A. E. HOUSMAN 
after the publication 


HORTLY of 


Mildred R. Bennett’s World of Willa 
Cather (New York, 1951), I published a 
query in Notes and Queries, cxcvi 281, 
questioning Mrs. Bennett’s statement that: 
“Willa had been to Ludlow [in 1902] to get 
information and found the old files of the 
little country paper where [Housman’s] 
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poems were first published under the 
signature of ‘A Shropshire Lad.’” The 
remarks were based on an article sent by 
Willa Cather to the Lincoln (Nebraska) 
State Journal from abroad in 1902. 

Housman is not known to have printed 
any poems in a Shrewsbury paper; all of 
the Shropshire Lad lyrics first appeared in 
the Kegan Paul edition in 1896; and the 
title was suggested by A. W. Pollard just 
before the book was published, and was not 
Housman’s invention. 

Now a new book is out, Willa Cather in 
Europe (New York: Knopf, 1956), which 
Professor Carl J. Weber calls to my atten- 
tion, where the author, George N. Kates, 
describes Miss Cather’s visit to Shrewsbury 
in July 1902: “She goes for further infor- 
mation to the files of the little country news- 
paper, in which many of his [A.E.H.’s] 
poems were first printed” (p. 24); and Miss 
Cather is quoted (p. 28) about the lyrics 
appearing “as free contributions and signed 
“A Shropshire Lad ’.” 

I do not know what Willa Cather saw in 
1902, but they may well have been poems 
from A Shropshire Lad reprinted in a 
Shrewsbury newspaper—certainly without 
Housman’s knowledge or permission—after 
the book had been published. Once more I 
repeat what I wrote in 1951: if the Cather 
Statement is true we have here new and 
important bibliographical information. 

Meanwhile I doubt the American novel- 
ist’s accuracy and challenge Mr. Kates’s 
scholarship for repeating a myth. 


WILLIAM WHITE. 


Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


A CHARTIST FLAG 


"THE Northern Star of 1 April, 1848, 
carried a letter from “Sicinius,” of 
Dumfries, proposing that a democratic flag 
be adopted to celebrate the union of 
“patriots” of the three countries. He re- 
marked that the green flag was that of 
Ireland, and of the popular party in 
England, and proposed a tricolour of red, 
blue and green. The editorial comment was 
that “. . . a democratic flag—and that a 
tri-colour of some sort is indispensable.” 
Next week’s Northern Star included an 
elaboration of his design by “ Sicinius,” and 
an undated letter from Alfred Fennell, with 
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the address “ City of London,” to the effec; 
that the Metropolitan Delegate Committe, 
in conjunction with the Executive hag 
agreed on a Chartist flag. “The flag is a 
follows: viz., a tricolour; three Stripes 
vertical, red next the mast; white in th 
centre, and green to the fly: in the centre of 


the white the cap of liberty, encircled with | 


a wreath of laurel and oak, and the words 
‘The People’s Charter,’ in an outer circle. 
The arrangement for the rosette coiours are 
[sic] as follows: Red in the centre, white 
second, and green outside all.” This flag 
was adopted just in time for the great 
Kennington Common demonstration of {0 
April. 
MICHAEL Brook. 


I am very interested in Mr. Brook’s note, 
It describes the later evolution of a flag 
which seems to have made its first appear. 
ance in the Manchester area round about 
1811. Green was a colour playing its part 
all through and some of the earlier Chartists 
carried a green flag with a rising sun in the 
centre. Was the use of green due to Irish 
influences within the more general working. 
class movements in this country? There 
was another group of republicans in the 
eighteen fifties among whom a prominent 
figure was W. J. Linton. This group carried 
a green, white and blue tricolour (of The 
English Republic by W. J. Linton, reprinted 
in Sonnenschein’s “ Social Science Series”). 
Can anybody tell me the history of this flag 
and why Linton’s group adopted another 
flag to express their republical principles 
than that of Chartism? Linton, Harney and 
a number of their associates were old 
Chartists and would have had no obvious 
reason for deliberate change. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
F.R.HistS. 


CONRAD: A MISDATED LETTER 


HE letter to Spiridion Kliszczewski 
printed by G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph 
Conrad Life and Letters (1927), i. 2734, 
under the date ‘12th April [1899]’ clearly 
belongs in fact to the previous year. In 
‘latest volume of my works’ which I 
accompanied must be Tales of Unrest, pub- 
lished in March, 1898, and ‘the book I've 
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been writing since last December’ is not, as 
Jean-Aubrey would have it, Lord Jim, which 
as he himself notes (i. 166) was begun in 
the summer of 1898, but The Rescue (or, as 
it was still called at this stage, The Rescuer). 
This is evident from comparison of what 
he says about the serial rights in this letter 
with what he says in the letter to Cunning- 
hame Graham of 5th March, 1898 (i. 230). 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


A FEW “INTERMEDIARIES ” OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE OF 
19th-CENTURY BRITAIN 


MARY of those who helped to popularize 
German literature in nineteenth-century 
‘Britain were anonymous. Like Taine, we 
must pass over “le trés grand nombre 
d’hommes de talen qui écrivent sans les 
signer les articles des revues, et qui, comme 
des soldats dans une armée, manifestent 
parfois plus clairement que les généraux les 
facultés et les inclinations de leur temps et 
de leur nation.”* In his history of The 
Saturday Review, M. M. Bevington in- 
formed us that the future Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, was one of this silent army. 
He contributed a regular monthly feature on 
German literature to The Saturday from 
1857 until 1866, when it was taken over by 
Richard Garnett, man of letters and Keeper 
of Printed Books at the British Museum 
(see Bevington, 1941, pp. 337 and 347). 
Many of the other critics were not impor- 
tant enough or lived too recently to figure in 
such works at the D.N.B. or the Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie. Such were Robert 
Zimmermann, the author of several works 
on philosophy (details of which may be 
found in the British Museum’s Catalogue), 
who contributed a regular ‘“ Jahresbericht ” 
of German literature to The Athenaeum in 
the closing decades of the century, and Hans 
Miiller-Casenov, whose Humour of Ger- 
many included extracts from Reuter, Raabe, 
and Keller.” 


‘Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, 12e éd., 
vol. 5 (1911), p. ii. Reviews in The Academy were 
usually signed until c. 1900; those in The Spectator 
and The Athenaeum were not (see Library Review, 
xiv, 1954, 493, and especially O. E. Maurer’s 
ery vs. Signature in Victorian Review- 
ing’, Univ. of Texas Studies in English, xxvii, 
1948, 1-27), 

*For a few details on The Humour of Germany, 
See my note on “ Wilhelm Raabe’s Reception in 
England” (Notes & Queries, ccii, 1957, 130-2). 
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Two professors did much to introduce our 
compatriots to German literature. The Rt. 
Hon. Friedrich Max Miiller (1823-1900) 
dealt mainly with the older literature in 
several works, notably The German Classics 
from the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century 
(1858) and Chips from a German Workshop 
(vol. 3, 1870). John George Robertson 
(1867-1933) dealt with both old and new 
writers by means of reviews, school editions, 
and especially by his History of German 
Literature (1902)—a History that has 
become a classic, even if it is somewhat 
hackneyed by now. It was he, more than 
anyone, who introduced Storm to us. This 
he did in three ways: by the first British 
school edition of Jmmensee (1895); by the 
first full-length account in English of 
Storm’s life and works (Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 1895, pp. 619-33); and by the first 
mention of him in a British history of 
literature. It said much for Robertson’s 
catholocity of taste that in the same year in 
which he edited Jmmensee he also produced 
the first edition for English students of Der 
arme Heinrich. Of Freytag he gave a 
lengthy account in The Scottish Review 
(1896, pp. 71-82) besides according him 
generous space in his History. In the present 
century he wrote many books and articles, 
notably on Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing.* 

Helen and Alice Zimmern (1846-1934 and 
1855-1939 respectively) stimulated British 
interest by their two-volumed Half-Hours 
with Foreign Novelists, in which work they 
were assisted by Elise A. Haighton. First 
published in 1880 by Remington, it was such 
a success that Chatto & Windus took it over 
and printed new editions in 1882 and 1884. 
The aim, according to the preface, was to 
give readers some insight into the writings 
of the best foreign novelists, insofar as they 
were the most popular and the most 
national. The German representatives were: 
Auerbach, Stifter, Spielhagen, Sacher- 
Mascch (the third-rate Austrian novelist 
who gave us the word ‘“ masochism”), 
Hacklinder, Freytag, Marlitt, Heyse, and 
Keller. On June 13, 1881, The Times 
devoted half a column to the first edition. 


* These books and articles are listed in Dr. G. P. 
Gooch’s long obituary of him in the Proc. of the 
Brit. Acad., xix (1933), 360-80. Recently Professor 
L. A. Willoughby paid him tribute in an article, 
“Stand und Aufgaben der vergleichenden Litera- 
turgeschichte in England” (in: K. Wais, 
Forschungsprobleme der _ vergleichenden 
turgeschichte, 1951). 


Litera- 
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It considered the extracts to be happily 
chosen and, apart from an occasional over- 
literalness, creditably translated. The 
critical notices introducing the lives and 
writings of the novelists were thought to be, 
for the most part, “sensible.” A list of the 
many other works by the Zimmerns was 
given in Who Was Who, 1929-1940. Besides 
helping to translate Lessing’s dramas and 
prose for Bohn’s Standard Library,” Helen 
Zimmern gave us in 1878 a “life and 
works” of Lessing, which was thought 
worthy of translation into German. She 
also contributed a number of full-length 
articles to periodicals on German writers, 
e.g. on Keller (Fraser's Magazine, 1880, 
pp. 459-76), on Reuter (Time, 1882, pp. 734- 
52), and on Auerbach (National Review, 
1888, pp. 354ff.).* 
JOHN S. ANDREWS. 
University of Leeds. 


“For brief details of other ‘‘ intermediaries,” see 
O. Weddigen, “Die Vermittler des deutschen 
Geistes in England und Nordamerika” (Herrig’s 
Archiv, lix, 1878, 129-54); and W. Rose, ‘“*‘ German 
Literary Exiles in England” (German Life & 
Letters, n.s.i., 1947, 175-85). 


RAINBOW AS A SURNAME 


THIS comes from the Old English Regen- 

beald. The final ‘-ald’ changed into 
beald. The final ‘-ald’ changed into 
‘-auld’ and then ‘-aud’; thus the Old 
English Regenbeald became the Middle 
Engiish Regnebaud. From this is derived 
the Modern English Rainbow. It seems 
that the French name Rimbaud or Raim- 
baux has a different origin altogether. 
According to Chaping’s Origine des noms 
patronomiques francais the French name is 
derived from Raginbald; ragin=conseil, 
and bald=audacieux. Thus while both the 
French and the English names are Germanic 
in origin, their meanings are quite different. 


ANNE HARDEN. 


DAVID GARRICK AND THE 
LONDON CUCKOLDS (cci. 263).—By 
some oversight this appeared without Mr. 
Paul Sawyer’s name as author. We make 
our apologies to him.—Eb. 


SPENSER’S ‘ FAERIE QUEENE.’—MS. 
notes. Will the author of this unsigned 
paper send the Editor his name and address. 
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Readers’ Queries 


"THE MAN JESUS.—In his book Palestine 
and the Powers, now out of print, the 
late Frank G. Jannaway quotes a descrip. 





tion of some length of the personal appear. | 


ance of “the man Christ Jesus,” sent to the 
Emperor Tiberius by a Roman official. Can 
any reader tell me whence the author 
obtained this? So far as I know, it is not 


in Pliny. LEIGH MERCER. 


ABBOT OF WALTHAMSTOW. — In 
Scott’s drama “ Halidon Hill,” there is 
a character called the Abbot of Waltham- 
stow. I would like to know if this person 
ever existed and who he was and any other 
details about him, and also if this is the 
Walthamstow in Essex, which is meant. 


C. BRANSON (Miss). 


LORD BALTIMORE (1731-71).—For the 

Maryland Historical Magazine here in 
Baltimore I am preparing a_ biographical 
sketch of Frederick Calvert, last Lord 
Baltimore (1731-1771), the English peer 
noted for his licentiousness, his travels, and 
his occasional bookishness. 

If any reader knows of any association 
items of My Lord of any sort, or of any MS 
letters to or from him, or of any fugitive 
mention of him in contemporary news- 
papers, I should be very grateful if he 
would inform me of the fact at my home, 
Homewood Apartments, A-2, Baltimore 
(18), Maryland, U.S.A. 


Curtis CAROL DAVIS. 


(CAPTAIN WATKIN TENCH, R.M—I 
am engaged on behalf of the Royal 
Australian Historical Society on an edition, 
which we hope will be definitive, of the 
two books by Captain Watkin Tench, R.M., 
on the first settlement at Sydney, N.S.W. 

While Tench’s Australian years are fully 
documented, there is very little known 
material on his earlier and later career. | 
am especially anxious for any information 
on his family and education. 

I shall be in England until late November, 
and I should be most grateful if anyone 
knowing of unpublished material on Tench 
would communicate with me c/o Com- 
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mercial Banking Co. of Sydney Ltd., 27-32, 
Old Jewry, E.C.2, or with the National 
Library Liaison Officer, Australia House, 
Strand, W.C.1. 


L. F. FITZHARDINGE, 
Reader in the Sources of Australian History. 


AUSTRALIAN GENEALOGY .—When, 
and exactly where, were the following Lt.- 
Governors of Van Dieman’s Land (now 
Tasmania) and a wife of another died and 
buried and are there copies of their own 
(and family) respective gravestone inscrip- 
tions known for us to know? 

Col. Thos. Davey, R.M., d. England, 
somewhere 2 May, 1823; Lt.-Col. Wm. 
Sorell, d. London 4 June, 1848; Lt.-Gen. Sir 
George Arthur, Ist Bt., P.C., d. London 19 
Sept. 1854; Lady Franklin (née Jane 
Griffin), wife of Late Comm. Sir John 
Franklin, R.N. (Sth Governor and Arctic 
explorer d. 1847), she d. London 18 July 
1875. 

Any information would be much appreci- 
ated. R. W. F. Hopkins, F.S.A.G., c/o 
193 Toorak Road, S.E.1, Victoria, Australia. 


USTRALIAN GENEALOGY Il. — 
Genealogical details and professional 
records are being sought regarding Lt. and 
Mrs. Grant [whose daughters, Louisa Ann 
(b. 2 Mar. 1820) and Mary (b. 8 Novr. 1821) 
left for N.S.W. in 1835] and Thomas Matthew 
Moore, a London solicitor, who was either an 
Under—or High—Sheriff of London. Hav- 
ing practised his profession in France for 
some years, Mr. Moore’s house in London 
was at the time of the French Revolution 
(1793-4) the resort of many French refugees 
to whom he was a good friend. Mr. Moore was 
twice married (one wife was Mary Campen 
Hazeldeane). His seven children went to 
Sydney in 1815, 1821 and 1825. They were: 
Wm. Henry (b. c. 1788), solicitor and Ist 
Attorney-General for N.S.W.; Thomas 
Matthew (or Mort) (b. c. 1795), a pastoralist; 
Ann (b. c. 1792), marr. Wm. Cordeaux in 
Sydney in 1818. Marr. a Mr. Miller in Eng- 
land and had issue there; Martha Louisa (b. 
26 March, 1804, London); Charles Dodwell 
(b. 1805), a Sydney solicitor; and Mary 
Catherine (b. c. 1802 and bur. Secundera- 
bad, India, 27 March, 1827; MI. Old 
Lancer Cem.), marr. Lt. James Grant (d. 
Eng. somewhere 1828-30), a paymaster of 
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the 46th (Sth. Devonshire) Regt. His suc- 
cessor was appointed on 14th Novr., 1828. 
Lt. Grant had two brothers, Capt. Lewis 
and John, were were in the Army. Their 
sisters (Misses Grant) lived in Edinburgh. 


R. W. F. Hopkins. 


ECRET DIARY OF THE DREYFUS 
CASE.—The ffinal paragraph of 
Maurice Paléologue’s most interesting 
“Secret Diary of the Dreyfus Case” runs: 
“the puzzle of the identity of the guilty 
men of 1894 remains unsolved and will re- 
main unsolved until the Berlin archives 
yield up their secret.” Has this secret been 
now disclosed? W.H.W. 


FrORK-LIFT TRUCK FOR PRIVATE 

CELLARS.—Between 1918 and 1932 
one of the many books published on wine 
described in some detail, but without draw- 
ings, a device for lifting port out of the 
rack “on a sort of two-pronged fork”, 
gripping it, uncorking it, illuminating it and 
decanting it, all with the minimum of 
alteration of the inclination of the bottle’s 
axis, and without rotation. The device “on 
a little trolley’ was made to the design of 
the private connoisseur who used it. The 
author of the book admired the reverence, 
but frankly thought it was overdoing things. 
The book gives the impression that the 
device was pre-’Fourteener War. To-day’s 
reader will at once recognize the device or 
apparatus as the fork-lift truck of the post- 
Thirty-Nine War period. Clearly, the F-L 
Truck’s origins are in a lofty and noble 
inspiration from a worthy source. Can any- 
one name the book? (It was an English 


book.) CorRREGIS. 


INTHROP OR WINSLOW. — Some 
questions were asked in the House of 
Commons recently about a Lieut. Winthrop, 
or Lieut. Winslow, an officer who was 
alleged to have gone mad. I think I knew 
this officer, a perfect gentleman, and conse- 
quently was very surprised to read some 
unflattering remarks made about him in a 
Sunday newspaper. 
Perhaps some reader could give me some 
information about him, and about the 
inquiry in which he was involved after the 


war. E. P. FLint. 





The Library 





COLLECTANEA, edited by N. J. Williams. 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, Records Branch. Vol. 
XII. Price 30s. to non-members. Obtain- 
able from the Hon. Treasurer, 37 
Hilperton Road, Trowbridge. 

iu frequently happens that documents, too 

long for publication in a journal, yet 
too short to form books in themselves, are 
not made available to scholars. The publi- 
cation by this Society of a collection of such 
documents deserves high praise, especially 
as they have been carefully selected and 
form important contributions to the history 

of medieval Wiltshire. Professor T. F. T. 

Plucknett has written a foreword to this 

volume in which he commends the technical 

skill and learning of the six persons respon- 
sible for editing these particular records. 

Each section is prefaced with an introduc- 

tion describing the document, drawing 

attention to its salient points, describing the 
method of editing, and providing numerous 
footnotes. 

Dr. Sheila Challenger deals with the 
accounts for works on the building and 
repairing of royal mills at Marlborough and 
Elcot, 1237-8, and for similar work at 
Marlborough Castle, 1238-9. Messrs. R. E. 
Latham and C. A. F. Meekings edit the 
Veredictum of Chippenham Hundred, 1281, 
which throws light on criminal matters, 
rights of the crown, the misconduct of local 
Officials, and helps us to know more about 
the hundred and its baronies, fees and 
liberties. In their long introduction and 
extensive notes the editors write about the 
process of the court, the variety of present- 
ments, the work of the justices, and much 
else which will assist anyone dealing with 
similar records for other counties. A list of 
surviving veredicta is thoughtfully provided 
as a footnote to p. 52. 

The four remaining papers are shorter: 
Miss Susan Reynolds edits the pleas in the 
Liberty of the Abbot of Battle at Bromham, 
1289; Miss Elizabeth Crittall transcribes a 
fragment of an account of the cellaress of 
Wilton Abbey, 1299, which includes details 
of a gargantuan feast held to mark the 
introit of the abbess; Mr. J. L. Kirby edits 
the clerical poll-taxes for 1377-81 in the 
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Diocese of Salisbury, and Mr. J. H. Pp. 
Pafford is responsible for a catalogue of 
twelve deeds, 1437-60, which are in the Bath 
Public Library. The indexes of persons, 
places and subjects are of the high standard 
which we always associate with this Society's 
publications. 

In this, the twelfth volume, is a list of 
corrigenda et addenda to the previous 
volumes; it would have been better if these 
pages had been printed separately using only 
one side of the paper so that the appropriate 
section could have been pasted into the 
volume to which it relates. This enterprising 
Society has some important volumes in 
preparation, and we hope that its member- 
ship will increase so that there will be no 
question of any curtailment of activity 
owing to rising costs of printing. 


YOLUME 107 of the Transactions of the 

Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire contains six principal and three 
short papers catering for a wide variety of 
tastes. Mr. W. Geddes writes on the 
Chester Mint which has a history not, of 
course, continuous, from the time of 
Athelstan to William III. Mr. Husain’s 
lecture, Delamere Forest in later medieval 
times, and Mr. Johnston’s paper on the 
Lancashire lands of Syon Abbey are both 
of considerable interest. The detailed 
account—probably the only one surviving— 
of the work of a high constable of the 
hundred of Blackburn for the year 1680/1 
to 1681/2 is ably edited by Mr. R. Sharpe 
France, the County Archivist of Lancashire. 
Modern history is represented by Mr. 
Lawton’s study (with diagrams) of the 
population of Liverpool in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, and by Mr. H. A. Taylor's 
paper on politics in famine-stricken Preston; 
Mr. Taylor examines the Liberal Party 
management, 1861-65, and introduces plenty 
of colour into his narrative. 

The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, vol. 29, no. 80, is noteworthy for 
the long paper by Professor J. S. Roskell 
entitled ‘The Problem of the Attendance of 
the Lords in Medieval Parliaments’ which 
is complementary to A. F. Pollard’s essay, 
The Evolution of Parliament, where the 
question of the attendance of the elected 
commons in medieval parliaments is dis- 
cussed. Shorter papers by Miss M. Priestly 
and K. H. Burley on London merchants and 
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opposition politics in Charles II’s reign, and 
a labour dispute in early eighteenth-century 
Colchester, are important contributions in 
their respective spheres of historical study. 
Mr. C. N. L. Brooke’s list, with biographical 
details, of the Deans of St. Paul’s, c. 1090- 
1499, is particularly welcome for it corrects 
many errors in earlier catalogues. Other 
shorter communications to the Bulletin deal 
with Sir John Holland, the diary of Rouph 
de Varicourt, and negotiations between the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee before the General Elections 
of 1906. As we have said on previous 
occasions, the Bulletin is indispensable to 
students, archivists and others dealing with 
historical evidences. 

Numbers 8 and 9 of volume 12 of The 
Genealogists’ Magazine have further instal- 
ments of Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson’s list of 
early emigrants to America, and the same 
author prints an advertisement giving details 
of sixty poor clergymen who each received 
£10 from the Governors of the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy in 1804. As Mr. 
Nicholson did not analyse the list he prints, 
the writer of this notice has done so. The 
figures reveal : 


Clergy with 4 children 
Clergy with 5 children 
Clergy with 6 children 
Clergy with 7 children 
Clergy with 8 children 
Clergy with 9 children 
Clergy with 10 children 
Clergy with 11 children 
Clergy with 12 children 
Clergy with 14 children 
Clergy with 15 children 


To keep and clothe these families, the in- 
comes of the clergy are of interest: 


Clergy with incomes between: 


_— 


— i et eet Ln B10 00 ON 10 


£20 and £30 7 
£31 and £40 13 
£41 and £50 15 
£51 and £60 10 
£61 and £70 4 
£71 and £80 i 
£81 and £90 4 


The incomes of the clergy with 11, 12, 14 
and 15 children were £22, £50, £75 and £60 
respectively. 

The Society of Genealogists has suffered 
Severe losses in the deaths of Lord Mersey 
and Mr. H. J. W. Stone. The two issues 
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of the Magazine contain, as usual, short 
notes and book reviews in addition to the 
longer articles. 

The National Book League has issued a 
Reader’s Guide on Scottish History. This 
series of Guides is most useful, and this 
latest title has critical notes about the value 
of each book. No one would be better 
qualified than Professor J. D. Mackie, Pro- 
fessor of Scottish History and Literature in 
the University of Glasgow, who has pre- 
pared the present list. It is excellent value 
at 3s. The address of the National Book 
League is 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 

The Friends’ Historical Society have 
issued the second part of vol. 48 of their 
Journal and, as a supplement, Mr. Alfred 
Braithwaite’s stimulating Presidential 
Address entitled ‘Thomas Rudyard: Early 
Friends’ “Oracle of Law”’. Amy E. 
Wallis’s address on Darlington Friends is 
printed in the Journal in an abridged form, 
and there is a paper on early Irish Friends 
as revealed by the records of the Bristol 
Meeting. A note on the controversy 
between Richard Farnworth and John 
Stalham, vicar of Terling, Essex, and further 
extracts from the Barclay MSS. are also in 
this issue. In the Editorial, attention is 
drawn to the need for a larger membership 
if the Friends’ Historical Society is ‘ to con- 
tinue unimpaired its work in publication of 
Quaker historical material’. We hope that 
this appeal will not go unheeded: details of 
membership will gladly be supplied on 
application to the Editor, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


ANTON CHEKHOV, by W. H. Bruford. 
Bowes and Bowes. pp. 62. 7s. 6d. 


"TEN years ago Professor Bruford pub- 

lished Chekhov and His Russia, a 
detailed examination of Russian society in 
the late 19th century as seen in Chekhov's 
works. His new essay, divided sensibly into 
three chapters, dealing respectively with the 
early stories, the mature stories, and the 
plays, is distinguished by the same concen- 
trated attention as the earlier book, and will 
be a useful introduction for both general 
reader and student. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, Professor Bruford’s discussion of 
Chekhov's several hundred stories, in all 
their enormous range, is more successful 
than his treatment of the handful of plays. 
In such small compass it is plainly impos- 
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sible to consider more than a few of the 
stories in detail, but Professor Bruford 
happily avoids the extremes of minute 
narrowness, which would be unjust to 
Chekhov’s vast scope, and of comprehensive 
diffuseness, which could only lead to super- 
ficiality; he combines close analysis and 
general characterisation admirably. With 
this achievement of lucid conciseness it is 
perhaps uncharitable to criticise for 
omission, but it is surprising that no men- 
tion is made of The Lady with the Dog, 
probably Chekhov’s greatest masterpiece on 
the relations of man and woman—one of 
his principal themes, as noted by Professor 
Bruford, whose threwd observations in 
this connection would have been ideally 
exemplified by the inclusion of this story. 
The treatment of the plays is sound, but a 
little overloaded by detail of surface action 
which Professor Bruford does not always 
relate to the undercurrents and overtones. 
Considering the book as a whole, though, 
one must acknowledge the author’s discern- 
ment and skill in saying such a great deal 
that is so much to the point in such a few 
pages. 

The list of ‘‘ Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought ” grows steadily, but 
Chekhov follows Professor Lavrin’s Gon- 
charov as only the second volume devoted 
to a Russian author, though a study of 
Tolstoy is promised. One must hope that 
eventually modern Russian literature and 
thought may be more adequately repre- 
senied; then, perhaps, together with Proust 
and Gide, Lorca and Unamuno, Rilke and 
Robert Musil, Croce and Pirandello, there 
will be Blok and Mayakovsky, Bunin and 
Bely, Zamyatin and Leonov . . . As with 
the lovers in the concluding words of The 
Lady with the Dog, “it was clear that they 
had still a long, long way to go, and the most 
complicated and difficult part of it was only 
just beginning”. 

MICHAEL H. FUTRELL. 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS OF ST. 
THOMAS, by L. W. Brown (Cambridge 
University Press, 1956, 40s. net). 

BISHOP LESLIE BROWN wisely begins 

this book with a firm historical point 
of departure: the first landing of the 

Portuguese in Malabar in 1500. Reports 

had already reached Europe of the existence 

in India of a Christian community cut off 
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for centuries from the rest of Christendom, 
and the Portuguese came prepared to find 
it and re-unite it with the Church, ice, the 
Roman Communion. The Indian com. 
munity welcomed the Portuguese as allies 
and protectors in their non-Christian 
environment, while the latter rejoiced to find 
ready-made supporters for their enterprises 
in India. Ecclesiastically however there 
were differences, in customs, ritual, and— 
formally though of less importance in 
practice—in belief, since the Indians had 
received their doctrinal standards from the 
East Syrian Church of Edessa and were 
therefore by tradition, if not by conviction, 
Nestorians. By 1599 the Portuguese had s0 
far established their ascendency that the 
Indians agreed to adopt Roman Catholic 
doctrine and practice. It was (though the 
author does not allude to this) the same 
century that saw the rise of Protestantism 
in the West and the founding of the Jesuits, 
who very soon arrived in India, and the 
same tension as existed in England around 
1600 between Jesuits and seculars was also 
found—and noticed by the non-Roman 
party—in India. 

At this point Bishop Brown looks back 
at the origins of the ‘Syrian’ church in 
India, which itself unanimously claims to 
have been founded by the Apostle St. 
Thomas. Since the sources for its history 
before 1500, and also for the life of 
St. Thomas, are late and scanty, the claim 
is difficult to establish to the satisfaction of 
modern scholars, but probably few will dis- 
sent from Bishop Brown’s well-argued con- 
clusions in this chapter on the great 
antiquity, and therefore unique interest, of 
the Indian ‘Syrian’ Church. On _ what 
might be called the ‘Toynbean’ level of 
discussion of ‘Contacts of Civilizations’ 
much of interest might have been said of it, 
but that would have made a different kind 
of book. 


The author traces patiently and very 
judiciously the later history of the Church, 
which, after the removal of Portuguese 
influence, is a decidedly tangled story, and 
concludes with an account of the traditional 
customs and way of life peculiar to this 
once-isolated fragment of Christendom. 
Though his book might be judged pedestrian 
in that it resembles a measured survey 00 
the ground rather than an air-photograph, 
such work, where so many previous views 
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have been somewhat imaginative panoramas 
each with a decided ‘slant’, inspires confi- 
dence and should be henceforth indis- 
pensable to the student and scholar. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. An Anthology, 
selected with an Introduction by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. The World’s Classics, 
Oxford University Press, 7s. net. 

BECAUSE Chesterton was often a jester 

he has too seldom been recognized as 

a thinker, or (which is the same thing) a 

man of noble feeling. One passage in this 

anthology so strikingly illustrates this that 
one does not expect or ask for more. This 
is it: ‘What a man learns from Romeo and 

Juliet is not a new theory of sex; it is the 

mystery of something much more than what 

sensualists call Sex, and what cads call Sex 

Appeal. What he learns from Romeo and 

Juliet is not to call first love ‘ calf-love’; 

not even to call fleeting love a flirtation; but 

to understand that these things, which a 

million vulgarians have vulgarized, are not 

vulgar... . A man does not learn from 

Hamlet a new method of Psycho-analysis, 

or the proper treatment of lunatics. What 

he learns is not to despise the soul as small; 
even when rather feminine critics say that 
the will is weak. As if the will were ever 
strong enough for the tasks that confront 
it in this world!’ Then the passage ends 
with a sentence which could characterize 

Shakespeare at his most tragic, Henry James 

at his most subtle: ‘ The great poet is alone 

strong enough to measure that broken 
strength we call the weakness of man.’ 

One does not ask for more, but one gets it 

where one would least expect it, ie. in a 

twelve-page discussion of A Midsummer 

Night's Dream. One cannot allow oneself 

the space to discuss this: enough to say 

that in the 235 pages of this book Chesterton 
ranges through letters, a short story, essays, 
travel, literary criticism, drama, poems, and 

a broadcast talk. To a near-octogenarian 

is given back his G.K.C. of almost 60 years 

ago. 


HOFMANNSTHAL, by Hanns Hammel- 
mann. Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought. (64 pages. 
Bowes and Bowes, London, 1957. 7s. 6d.) 
JNTERPRETATION of this century’s 

poetry must all too often consist in 
transposing cacophonous and _ asyntactic 
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verse into a prose which displays with 
devastating clarity the shallowness of the 
poet’s emotion and the banality of his 
thought. Interpretation of Hofmannsthal 
fortunately involves quite a different process. 


Hofmannsthal needs an interpreter not 
because he is obscure but because the bright 
and polished surface of his poetry is in 
itself so satisfying that the uninformed 
reader or listener may fail to look beneath 
it. The mournful endecasillabi of the few 
early lyrics he cared to preserve and the 
truly cantabile libretti he wrote for Richard 
Strauss are in their various ways so serenely 
perfect in form that it is easy to overlook 
the manifold problems with which this 
subtle and sophisticated poet was con- 
sciously contending 


The genuineness and the complexity of 
these problems become evident in Hof- 
mannsthal’s critical and theoretical essays 
and especially in his published letters. 
These make difficult reading and we must 
be grateful to Mr. Hammelmann for having 
abstracted from them the bare minimum 
which is necessary for a deeper understand- 
ing of the poetry. He has succeeded 
admirably in summarizing Hofmannsthal’s 
views on the essential problem of poetic 
communication in a world which seemed to 
have lost its common values and vocabulary. 
Mr. Hammelmann argues that Hofmanns- 
thal in fact never inhabitated a merely 
aesthetic ivory tower and that he was from 
the outset ‘committed’ or ‘open’ to his 
human responsibilities. He shows con- 
vincingly how the shy young poet strove 
ever more boldly to make contact with the 
world about him and to help that world to 
recover the sense of continuity and purpose 
which it had lost in the generation of 
Nietzsche; how he passed on gradually, 
always widening his audience and intensify- 
ing his impact, from semi-private lyrical 
dialogues to the great baroque spectacles 
staged by Reinhardt in the cathedral square 
at Salzburg; and how he came to terms, 
without any sacrifice of intellectual or 
artistic integrity, first with the poets of his 
own generation, later with Stifter, Novalis 
and Goethe, then with the whole range of 
Renaissance art and thought, and finally 
with Christianity itself. Indeed it is astonish- 
ing how much ground he contrives to cover 
in his fifty-four pages of text. One fears 
that so short a book will be either a mere 
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essay, expounding some airy generalization, 
or else a bare catalogue, full of dates, titles 
and potted plots. Mr. Hammelmann’s work 
is neither of these things, for although he 
mentions practically every work of 
Hofmannsthal which has so far appeared in 
print he succeeds in fitting them all into a 
lucidly developed account of the poet’s 
evolution. He does indeed outline the action 
of a story and some plays which few 
Englishmen will have read or seen, and he 
illustrates his arguments with some charac- 


teristic quotations (happily in both English 


and German), but when he comes for 
example to the Rosenkavalier he devotes all 
his space to themes which may well have 
escaped a regular opera-goer or even a 
listener to the Third Programme. (However 
clearly the singers may enunciate, the music 
must frequently drown the words. We may 
go to the opera to hear Strauss, but to 
appreciate Hofmannsthal’s contribution, 
without which the music is incomplete, we 
perhaps do better to sit by a loudspeaker 
with the libretto.) Mr. Hammelmann’s 
study then, contains much to interest the 
reader who is already familiar with 
Hofmannsthal’s major works, but it will 
also be perfectly intelligible as a first intro- 
duction to the poet. He is by no means a 
blind admirer of all Hofmannsthal’s work— 
indeed he is perhaps unduly harsh in his 
judgment of Elektra—but his portrait of 
this great Austrian and ‘ good European’ is 
both sympathetic and just. 


THE CHIEF RIVALS OF CORNEILLE 
AND RACINE, translated by Lacy 
‘Lockert, Vanderbilt University Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1956, 605 pp., $6.50. 


DE. LACY LOCKERT is well known in 

the United States as an industrious 
translator into English of the plays of 
sevententh-century France. Two earlier 
volumes from his pen, “‘ The Chief Plays of 
Corneille ” which contained Le Cid, Horace, 
Cinna, Polyeucte, Rodogune and Nicoméde 
put in English blank-verse and “ The Best 
Plays of Racine” which included Andro- 
maque, Britannicus, Phédre and Athalie in 
English decasyllabic couplets, were praised 
by reviewers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Among his published works is listed too an 
English rendering of the Inferno, and from 
what he writes in the preface of the present 
volume English translations of certain of 
Moliére’s plays and of another ten seven- 
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teenth-century tragedies may one day 
added to the list. 

In this handsomely produced book, “ 
Chief Rivals of Corneille and Racine,” 
Lockhert offers a translation into Eng 
blank-verse of ten of the lesser trage 
which preceded and followed the m 
pieces of Pierre Corneille and Racine, 
list includes Mairet’s Sophonisbe, Trist 
l’Hermites La Mariane, Du Ryer’s Saiil 
Scévole, Rotrou’s Venceslas and Cos 
Thomas Corneille’s Laodice and Le ce 
d’Essex, Campistron’s Andronic and 
Fosse’s Manlius Capitalinus; and then 
full measure are added the Rhadamiste 
Zénobie of Crébillon pére and Voltaire’s Ze 

One is mildly surprised that anyone 
out a knowledge of French should 
interested in Mairet and Rotrou, to § 
nothing of Campistron and Antoine de 
Fosse; but this is an age of translation am 
as Dr. Lockert reminds us, we read 
play Ibsen in English. His own tran 
is ably enough done and the result m 
simple straightforward reading. Each 
is preceded by a page or two on the aut 
with due acknowledgment to Carringtf 
Lancaster and Lanson, and a general pref 
of four pages opens the volume. Dr. Lo 
ert’s purpose is clearly stated: to provi 
collateral reading of the minor seventee 
century tragedians for undergraduates W 
are interested in such matters but who hat 
no French: if such a need exists then 
certainly has met it. LEWIS THORPE. 


A SONNET ADDRESSED TO THE © 
PHYSICIANS OF EXETER ON THE™ 
ILL HEALTH OF A BEAUTIFUL LAI 
(European Magazine, January 1786) — 
Doctors, or Bachelors, or Knights in art, 
Whose skill this soft defenceless frame may Pp 
If ever beauty did engage your love, _- 
Shield a fair form from Death’s unerring 
So may your growing fame no rival thwart, } 
But Science waft your name to Courts above 
Where wealth and honour in one circle move, 
And royal fees the bloody hand impart. | 
Oft had Apollo’s sons with wond’rous powr 
Rais'd on the dying cheek health’s bloom 
flower : ‘ i 
For Esculapius oft had Rome reviv'd, | 
And slaves their life and liberty regain’d ; 
Long ere the infant art to man arriv’d, 
Or Freind, or Mead, or mighty Syde 
reign’d. Bath, January 
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